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Latest High School Books 











Modern Times and the Living Past © 


By Henry W. Etson, A. M., Litt. D., 
President of Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pa. Formerly Professor of History, 
Ohio University, Anthens, Ohio. 


Published in one or two volumes. 


756 pages Numerous illustrations and maps 


WELL-WRITTEN one-year course in the essentials 
of European history from prehistoric times to the 
present, excepting American history. More than one- 
half of the text is devoted to the modern period—the last 
four or five centuries. The style is picturesque and inter- 
esting. Emphasis is laid on the industry, art and life of 
the people rather than on mere political and military 
history. Human interest is always kept in the foreground. 
Full treatment is given all the greater movements that 


have most affected the development of the nations. 


Everyday Civics 


>. * 
Community, State, and Nation 
3y CHARLES Epcar Fincu, Director of 
Junior High School Grades and Citi- 
zenship, Rochester, N. Y. 
526 pages With Illustrations 
HIS book presents definite training for citizenship by 
bringing the subject within the everyday life of boys 
and girls. The activities of the class organized as a 
club are used as a basis for the teaching. Special em- 
phasis is placed on the Federal constitution. Each chap- 
ter begins with a problem and closes with a summary and 
questions for investigation, discussion, and action. A 
spirit of patriotic Americanism permeates the book. 


Lecturas Para Principiantes 


sy MEDORA Loomis Ray, Chairman, 
Spanish Department, Washington Irvy- 
ing High School, New York, N. Y 

176 pages With Vocabularies and Illustrations 


N unusually easy and interesting supplementary reader 
for the first half- year in Spanish in either junior 
high schools or senior high schools. Through an 

attractive story of two children and their uncle, which 
forms the theme of the entire book, it teaches a practical 
vocabulary of everyday life and provides a wide range of 
information about South pPresin Eaae realia which is of in- 
Ierest to every American. The forty short lessons, all 
connected in thought. present a variety of work consisting 
of text, grammar drill, questions in Spanish, vocabulary, 
and eral for translation into Spanish. 





Civic Science in the Home 


By GEORGE big Hunter, Pu. D., Professor 
of Biology, Knox College, Galesburg, II1., 
formerly "Head of Department of Bi- 


ology, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 


York, and Water G. WHITMAN, A. M. 
Physical Science Department, State Nor- 
mal School, Salem, Mass., Editor, Gen- 


eral Science Quarterly. 


VERYDAY Science topics are treated here in a way 
which will encourage pupils from twelve to fifteen 
years of age to work for the betterment of their 

home and community environment. Good health, good 
home conditions and a live, progressive community are 
presented in practical ways. A_ list of problems intro- 
duces each chapter, followed by a list of projects. Labora- 
tory experiments and demonstrations are outlined where 
needed. Numerous score cards are included which serve 
to tie up the. school work with real life outside. 


Beginning Spanish—Direct Method 


By Avuretio M. Espinosa, Pu. a and 
CLIFFORD . ALLEN, Docteur de L’Uni- 
versite de Paris, of the ae Bom, of 
Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford 

Junior University. 
Authors of “Elementary 

349 pages 

SIMPLE elementary course for high schools which 
follows the direct method. The book is well graded 
in difficulty with a minimum of formal grammar and 
an abundance of practical exercises of a modern type. 
Each lesson consists of reading, oral work and exercises 
to be written. The object of this triple arrangement is 


Spanish Grammar” 
Illustrations and maps 


. primarily to teach pupils to express ideas in complete sen- 


tences, not . mere words. From the beginning, Spanish 


is made the language of the classroom. 


Essentials of Physics—Revised 


By (JEORGI A. HOADLEY, Professor ot 
Physics, Swarthmore College. 


544 pages With Illustrations 


MONG the modern topics this revised edition are 
MONG tl ] topics in 

the parachute, the submarine and its periscope, the 
airplane, the gas holder and distribution of illumin- 


ating gas, the gas mask, the thermoelectric pyrometer, 


electric welding. and the audion used in wireless tele- 
graphy. About one half of the problems at the end of 
sections throughout the book are replaced by simpler and 


more up-to-date problems. A résumé of definitions and 
some supplementary questions and problems are given at 


the end of the DO yk. 
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| Advanced Lessons in Everyday English | “V COURSE OF PUBLICATION 
| > : . ? : ? ¢ | ° 
sy EmMA Muiutter Botenius, Author of St H R d 
“Elementary Lessons in Everyday Eng- ory our ea Ings 
lish” and “Everyday English Composi- By E. C. Hartwetrt, Superintendent of | 
tion Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 
| 432 pages With Illustrations Fourth Year Sixth Year Eighth’ Year 
} 2 . , ‘ Fifth Year Seventh Yes Teacher's Manual 
HIS book for the higher elementary grades is by ; : el woe = pum ian — 
the pioneer and leading exponent of the project i} HIS series is intended for the pupil after he has_ || 
method as applied to English work. It is based on mastered the mechanics of reading and may be 
the same fundamental principles as the author’s used to follow any method taught in the first three |} 
earlier books for the middle grades and junior high years. The material included represents the best 
schools. Forty projects are included in each year’s authorship in the different fields regardless of time i 
work, each project consists of ten units. or nationality, and affords excellent opportunity for 
The socialized recitation, seasonal exercises, corre- training in silent reading. An unusual amount of 
lation with community interests, motivated exercises space is devoted to modern writers. Every effort | 
in letter writing receive special attention. Just has been made to give the child a taste for books, to || 
enough technical grammar is given to aid the pupil develop his character, to provide training for citi- 
in correct speaking and writing. Americanism is zenship and to teach him to read with reasonable 
stressed in many of the projects. A formal talk, a speed and to retain what he has read. 
letter, a written composition, and a _ pronunciation “ 
. . - . . 
exercise are provided for each week in the year. Essentials of English 
A ith ti b ¢ d Three-Book Edition 
By WiLttt1AM KRAMPNER, Principal of Pub- 4 = : Ig ; . 
lic School No. 20, City of New York, By Henry ( ARR PEARSON, _ Principal ot 
and Wituram E. Grapy. District Super- Horace Mann Elementary School, Teach- 
intendent of Schools, City of New York. ers College, Columbia University, and 
nes! eS EO Mary FRepERIKA KircHwey, Instructor 
SERIES of books prepared especially to meet in Horace Mann Elementary School, 
: the demands of the “Course of Study and Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Syllabus in Arithmetic for the Elementary Schools . os er 
HE work begins with the third year and includes a 





of the City of New York.” The material within each 
| grade is arranged topically chapter by chapter. 
| There is an unusual amount of drill work and speed 





enth and eighth years the composition work and the 
erammar are so closely blended that each serves to 
vitalize the other. The study of grammar is made 
not an end in itself but a means to the correct use 
of the English language. 
Among the features of th 
tention should be called are the close correlation 


. - ~ \ 
review of the first and second years. In the sev- 
; 


tests, both oral and written, sufficient to satisfy 
every need. The problems present a great variety 
of conditions relating to the ordinary activities of 
the home, the classroom, the playground, and the 
store. The explanations are brief, clear, and to the 
| point. ; 
“ between oral and written work, motivation of exer- i} 
Happy Hour Stories | cises in letter writing, contests, games, and drama- | 
| tizations, attractive and suggestive’ pictures, and 


frequent and thorough reviews. 


Playtime Stories 


1 + las ’ 
ese books to-which at- 





} B \l. GENEvIEVE SILVESTER, formerly 
Mode! Teacher, Public Schools, Wash- 
ington, 1). C., and EpirH MARSHALL 





| i] 

Peter, formerly Director of Primary In- 

struction, Public Schools, Washington. By Acnes Dun op, Lincoln School, Rock- 

dD. C. ford, Illinois, and Rortinson G. JONES, | 

112 pages 69 colored illustrations Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
HILDREN who hi ompleted the study of a — fii ain ld 

basal primer will have no difficulty in reading 1 ee Sry nv agenne | 

this little book. The material onsists of twelve A SUPPLEMENTARY READER simple enough 

stories, several of them with ich of humor that for pupils after they have completed a primer, 

will delight children. They are introduced by little also suitable for the second year. The type is large 

poems that may either be read r to children or and the words are arranged in word groups instead 

be committed to memory. The stories are in part of full-length lines. , h 
original and in part based on legends and folklore There are seventeen delightful stories and poems, 

tales. All are set in large tvpe and the words are some new, some old, but all aday table to dramatiza- 

arranged in natural groups instead of full-length tion. The book is charmingly illustrated. No 

lines. child can fail to love reading if he studies this book. 


New Geographical Readers—South America | 


By Frank G. CARPENTER, Litt. D. 

HIS is a revised edition of the author’s former widely popular Reader, based upon  intormation 
gathered by the author during a recent tour of South America. The story is brought up-to-date | 
and expanded to occupy 400 pages. The text has been rewritten throughout and reset from cover to 
cover. The illustrations of the former edition have been entirely replaced by a new set, most o! which 
are from photographs taken by the author expressly for this book. The new illustrations are nearly all 
of the full page size. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 





Winsnir TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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Why Graduate 


A Talk With Boys and Girls 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


The reasons why every boy and girl | 
should graduate from high school 
clearly and convincingly put in a 
16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Many superintendents have ordered 
these for distribution. One chamber 
of commerce in Texas ordered 5,000 
copies. 





Single copies 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 


OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
423 West 120th St., New York City 


























‘“‘The Touch That Pleases’”’ 


374 Broadway 





~~ The Improved 
_/)  Self-Starting 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


Branches Everywhere 





Remington 


is called ‘““The Operator’s 
Typewriter’’ because it 
has the qualities desired 
by every typist to a de- 
gree never before attained 
in a writing machine. 
You are invited to call at the 


nearest Remington office and 
ask for a demonstration. 


New York 
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| The Best New Books of the Year 


For Common Schools 





: The Frye-Atwood New Geographies 


The outstanding geography series of the century, because they provide a wealth 
of stimulating, suggestive problem material and the full map equipment essential 
to the freest development of the problem method. 


, . 
Fassett’s New Beacon Primer 
An important addition to the widely used Beacon Method. Phonetic words 
are included from the very beginning. 





Lewis’s Common-Word Spellers 


Embody the most recent developments in the new pedagogy of spelling. The prin- 
ciples of phonics are used consistently throughout. 


| Briggs, McKinney and Skeffington’s Junior High School English 


An up-to-date two-book series built around 52 problems, each having from 4 to 
13 exercises in oral and written composition in the essentials of English. 


The Herford Aesop — Fifty Fables in Verse 


A new departure in readers. 


For High Schools 


Robinson-Beard’s History of Europe: Our Own Times 


Lays special emphasis on the momentous changes of the last fifty years. With 
“History of Europe: Ancient and Medieval” it forms an excellent two-year course. 


Robinson-Breasted’s General History 


A one-year course which brings out vividly those circumstances needful for an 
intelligent understanding of the present. 


Carver’s Elementary Economics 
A complete course prepared especially for high schools. 
Dubrule’s Le Francais pour Tous, Deuxieme Livre 
A direct-method book for the second year. 


Hawkes-Luby-Touton’s Plane Geometry 


New—in spirit and in method. 
Davis’and Lingham’s Business English and Correspondence, Revised. 
Up to date in every respect. 


Davis and Getchell’s Stories of the Day’s Work 


Stories of everyday life, presenting with vivid appeal the value of high ideals in 
daily work. 


Blasco Ibanez’ Vistas Sudamericanas 
Extracts edited for high-school students. 


For Teachers 


Branom’s Teaching of Geography 
Presents all the topics that progressive educators are now discussing—the problem 
method, project work, the socialization of both content and method, and especially 
regional geography. 
Tryon’s Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High Schools 


A book of definite practical suggestions, dealing with everyday classroom activi- 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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TEACHING IS A PROFESSION 


BY C. W. 


I am asked to give personal recollections but 
there is an item of news of the day that exceeds 
in importance anything in my memory. When 
Dr. Drury declined to give up the headmaster- 
ship of St. Paul’s school for Trinity church, he 
did more than any man before him to make 
teaching recognized as a profession. All the 
fifty years I have been attending teachers con- 
ventions we have been told at every meeting 
that it was. Men who have taught a little and 
then achieved success at something else ‘have 
sworn with tears in their eyes that teaching was 
the noblest of occupations, without explaining 
why they gave it up. Successful teachers have 
congratulated themselves upon belonging to the 
most satisfying of callings and continued their 
efforts to get out of it. University presidents 
have blithely hastened to use their office as a 
stepping-stone to a bishopric. The observant 
young man has _ concluded that teaching is a 
noble calling—for somebody else, and sought un 
Occupation less praised and shunned. 

Now comes Dr. Drury, who after ten years ex- 


BARDEEN 
perience, says teaching a secondary school is the 
greatest of callings, not for other people but for 
him. He declines the most tempting church in 
America because to train his four hundred boys 
is a more important work, a higher calling. 
Note, too, that he says itis an unfinished work. 
He wants to go on with it, his soul is in it. There 
is the teacher’s spirit. He is to 
St. Paul’s school. He has not been pondering 
whether he might not have chosen some other 
career, speculating whether he might not seize 
glances at 


consecrated 


some other opportunity; he hardly 
this great opportunity when it comes. St. Paul’s 
school is chance enough for him. God grant he 
may be a healthful influence in the lives of those 
four hundred boys, and when he finally folds his 
hands he may murmur, “and now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace.” 

A conspicuous ideal is set before young men. 
When it is questioned whether teaching is a pro- 
fession, it may be replied, “Dr. Drury made it 


” 


so. 





a a> 
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SOME OF THE GIANTS OF YESTERDAY 


Thirty years ago the advocates of scientific 
courses in colleges and the defenders of the 
standard classical courses had been contending 
for nearly a quarter of a century and the science 
men had made considerable progress toward 
their final victory which dates from about the be- 
ginning of this century. In the ’80’s it began to be 
conceded that the test of an educated man is not 
necessarily the amount of Greek and Latin which 
he has forgotten. 

By natural sequence the discussions of the 
classicists vs. the scientists raised similar ques- 
tions as to secondary and elementary training 
—whether manual training should be admitted at 
all, and if so what if any value should be assigned 
to it. This was in the ’80’s and ’90’s. ‘ 

In those two decades educational philosophy 
became a favorite subject with the. leaders, and a 
group in which were W. N. Hailmann, W. T. 
Harris, F. Louis Soldan. George P. Brown, J. H. 
Hoose, Emerson E. White and a few others ‘were 
Zenerally recognized as the philosophers with- 
‘Out whose contribufions to, a convention pro- 
gtam the profound element would be lacking. 
Whether the philosophy of the philosophers of 
that philosophic period had any considerable 


BY 8S. Y. GILLAN 


value or enriched pedagogic practice, the writer 
would not presume to say; he was then and is yet 
too young and ignorant to understand all of it. 

For some reason the teachers tired of philo- 
sophical discussions after a time and began to 
prefer the practical and usable expressed im 
simple form. 

At the meeting of the N. E. A. held in Topeka, 
Kansas, in 1886, near the end of a program 
largely made up of “heavy” discussions, a man 
whom very few of the audience had ever heard 
of before was introduced. He was small of 
stature, with a clear resonant voice, and spoke 
plain United States. The attitude of the audi- 
ence indicated in a few minutes that he was 
“onto his job,” which is William Hawley Smith’s 
definition of an educated man. He was a young 
Yankee preacher who had served a few years in 
the southwest, the sparsely settled territories of 
that day, doing a sort of missionary work in the 
employ of an educational board of the Congre- 
gational church. The general topic on which 
several speakers addressed the convention was 
moral education. This young fellow simply 
gave an account of his experiences as superin- 
tendent of the schools under his management on 











the frontier even giving details of method—a 
thing which of course was shocking to some of 
the grave and reverend philosophers; he told, for 
example, how to use well selected memory gems, 
not merely for their literary value and to store 
the mind with good things, but by calling for 
them frequently in the school and even on the 
playground to point a moral or enforce a practi- 
cal lesson in ethics. That address stands out in 
the writer’s memory as something he could un- 
derstand and use. But the heavy canonade from 
the giants never touched a hair. 

The next year at Chicago, most of the giants 
named above were on the program of the N. E. 
A. The two heavy-weight topics were: “Out- 
line of a Philosophy of Education,’ and “The 
Natural or Developing Element in Modern 
Methods of Elementary Culture.” Here are a 
few of the things that some of the giants said. 
The reader who cares to know who said what 
is referred to pages 74-106 of Proceedings of the 
N. E. A. for 1887: 

“The two principles [the natural and the cul- 
tural] conjointly demand all-sidedness and per- 
manence of development, both with reference to 
the learner’s power and to the cultural elements 
of instruction; they demand, too, subjective and 
objective unity’and harmony with reference to 
the learner’s education as a whole.” 

ts @ ' 

“Things, as separate and distinct from other 
things, are revealed to consciousness by percep- 
tion. Perception individualizes things, notes 
their differences, and so gives manifoldness to 
the world.” 

* * 7* 

“The pedagogical value of a method of teach- 
ing is measured by the educational value of the 
psychological activity that is conditioned by the 
method; that is to say, it is estimated by the 
attitude of that activity toward truth and by its 


capability to acquire new truth.” 
* * 
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Then spoke the same New England minister 
who had addressed the meeting at Topeka, a 
year before; he contributed this bit of delicious 
sarcasm: 

“You who have heard all that has been said 
here need no more instruction of that kind. You 
who do not know all that has been said, or much 
of it, would not learn any more if I should try 
to multiply wisdom of that kind. I fear I could 
not do it if I would; I would not if I could. 

“T have no time to do more than to explain to 
you what these gentlemen have tried to tell you. 
They have tried to tell you that the keynote of 
this whole work is the study of the child’s mind. 
You may not have understood it as they ex- 
pressed it, but that is the whole thing. From 
the first speaker, on, there ‘has been but one thing 
said here today, and that is, “Study the child.’ ” 


o% %* * 

There was more in like vein; you may 
read it on page 100 of the volume referred to 
above. 

That was the beginning of the end of the 


vogue of profundity in educational addresses; 
not that it was discontinued at once, for it lin- 
gered to some extent for two decades or more, 
but finally became a sort of joke. The speaker 
was Rev. (later Dr., now Mr.) A. E. Winship. 
But even the democratic title and the initials are 
no longer necessary for identification, among 
school people, for since then he has made more 
educational addresses, spoken to a larger num- 
ber of teacher audiences, traveled more miles by 
many thousands in educational work and made 
the personal acquaintance of more educational 
workers than any other man of this or any 
former generation, besides being the Little Giant 
of the school journalists of America. 

When the older philosophers of the °80’s and 
'90’s began to fade away, a new group got into 
the spot light—young men who had _ returned 
from pedagogic pilgrimages to Germany. But 
as Kipling says, “that is another story.” 





A PEPTIMIST. 


The peptimist is the one who works with most ex- 
ceeding vim, 

And sets example to the shirks who may keep tab 
on him. 2 

So many men, with dragging feet, go to their tasks 
each day, ‘ 

With frowns they shuck the ears of wheat and 
thrash the bales of hay. 

With scowls they ply the shining saw or wield the 
useful churn, 

They're only happy when they draw the pay they 
think they earn. 

And when there is a slump in trade, and workmen 
must be fired, 

These delegates are first to fade—they’ve made the 
bosses tired. : 
The peptimist has taken pride in 

sane, 


labors safe and 


Whatever tool he may have plied, a cork-screw or a 
plane. 


He did not go with dragging steps when morning 
whisties blew. 
In every motion there was pep, no sulky fits he 


threw. 

And when a slump in trade appears, and workmen 
are laid off, 

The boss announces, through his tears, “We'll keep 
the hustling toff. 

We can’t afford to let him go, 
man, 

We'll keep him, though to Tom and Joe we must 

attach the can.” 

peptimist is in 

dwells, 

He makes his progress through the land, and wears 
a string of bells. 


he’s a useful 


such 


The demand wherever commerce 


—Ohio State Journal. 
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AN OLD, OLD STORY 


BY THOMAS BICKNELL 


It’s a long road from Horace Mann and Sam- 
uel T. Howe and Lyman Beecher to Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and the leaders and thin kers in 
education of 1921, but, thank Heaven, I have 
travelled it and have had the companionship and 
warm associated fellowship of almost all the 
more eminent educators and literate of the last 
sixty years of our progressive American 
life. 

Editor Winship invites me “to shoulder my 
arutch” and “show how fields were won.” I 
can’t do it, for the real fact is, that I have not 
reached the crucial “crutch” age and I have 
fought on so many fields, with other vital en- 
gagements on, that I am almost too busy to 
“show” much, in an orderly way. I will, how- 
ever, “reminis” a little. 

I was born in Rhode Island, in what was the 
west border of ancient Plymouth Colony, in 
1834. New England was then recovering from 
the barbarism into which it had fallen through 
the French and Indian and the _ Revolu- 
tionary wars. It was the reconstruction period. 
The laying of educational foundations, the pri- 
mary school of American public schools,—this 
first third of the nineteenth century. The dis- 
trict school of this period was styled “The peo- 
ples’ college,’—the beginning, middle and end 
of book-learning. That was the best that New 
England could do for the great body of its boys 
and girls. The pioneers of the new states of the 
‘Central West were schooled in the “three R’s”’ 
in the “old red schoolhouses” of the East. But 
they were only the peert in knowledge of those 
who stayed behind to till the rough and rugged 
soil of old New England. 

The American Institute of Instruction was or- 
ganized in 1830 and is the oldest teachers associ- 
ation. Francis Wayland, president of Brown 
University, was its first president and the great- 
est of American teachers of that day. Later, in 
my young manhood, I came to know him as well 
as a youngster could. Horace Mann, then a 
lawyer, was climbing the rounds of the legal 
profession until in 1837, he entered on his life’s 
work as an educational leader and reformer. At 
the same formative period educational climbers 
were: A. Bronson Alcott of Concord, George B. 
Emerson, Samuel S. Green, Barnas Sears and 
Henry Barnard, all of whom I came to know 
intimately in later days. All of these men were 
foundation workers in the reconstruction period. 
All entered the work sacrificially from well es- 
tablished professions —the law and the gospel 
ministry. None of them were educators in the 
sense that term is used today. To all these early 
workers the narrow and mean conditions of pub- 
lic and private school education made a personal 
appeal and they gladly responded. 

Horace Mann of Massachusetts, was the 
Pioneer of American educational reform, and 


more than the peer of his contemporaries. His 
intellect was visionary, his wisdom sagacious, his 
philanthrophy broad and deep, his generosity 
fervent and his idealism as high as the heavens. 
He was statesman and reformer in one person, 


an unusual combination. The reformer often 
lacks prescience;—the statesman foresight and 
courage. 


Horace Mann did two revolutionary acts for 
American education—he established new stan- 
dards of mental and moral values, and, in found- 
ing the first normal school in the United States, 
set in motion the constructive machinery for 
state and national uplift. 

One woman won distinction in this early 
period, Emma Willard, of Connecticut and New 
York. As a pioneer, she led in the work of 
secondary education for young women, and as a 
seer, forecasted the horizon of woman’s sphere, 
but she died in 1876, at the ripe age of eighty- 
nine without the sight of the fruitage of her 
brave and thorough planting. In their work- 
aday life women were not welcome speakers or 
even listeners in teachers associations, The 
masculine elements were incredulous, bordering 
on rude incivility towards women in education. 

It is worth our thought to remember that the 
leaders in education for the first half of the nine- 
teenth century were philanthropists—not educa- 
tors, philosophers—not scientists, apprentice: 
and journeymen—not critics. 

I have named Henry Barnard as_ one of the 
leaders of this philanthropical school. I knew 
him well, intimately, confidentially in the last 
thirty years of his life. No one, living or dead, 
knew Henry Barnard as well as I. He was well- 
born of old New England stock, his father being 
a well-to-do business man of Hartford, Conn. 
Academic studies at Hartford and Monson, 
Mass., fitted him for Yale College, from which 
he graduated in 1830, at the age of nineteen, 
with distinction. 

In 1835, young Barnard was admitted to the 
bar in Hartford, practising two years, when he 
took a brief vacation in England and Germany. 
While abroad he noted the educational and 
philanthropic movements in Western Europe 
and he came back full of enthusiasm for reform, 
on European lines. On his return, he was 
thrice elected as a representative from his na- 
tive city, advocating reforms in prisons, treat- 
ment of the insane and the improvement of com- 
mon schools. His advocacy of state supervi- 
sion of schools in Connecticut led to the estab- 
lishment of the office of Commissioner of Public 
Schools, and Barnard was chosen to fill the of- 
fice for four years, from 1838-1842. 

For years before and after 1840, the common 
schools of New England were in a deplorable 
condition and the colleges were feeble and lan- 
guishing. College entrances and exits were at 
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a low level of attainment. The farming popula- 
tion was poor, manufactures were in their in- 
fancy and internal commerce was at low water. 
As a consequence, schoolhouses were poverty 
stricken, without libraries, books or apparatus, 
teachers were unqualified and money for schools 
was meagre. Academies and high schools were 
demanded by the more intelligent and moneyed 
yeomanry and, where established, were 
instructed by embryo lawyers, doctors and min- 
isters. There was no_ educational horizon, 
clouds and darkness obscured the heavens and 
mists filled the landscape. Ignorance, indiffer- 
ence and parsimony controlled the narrow inlet 
and outlet of the educational] purse. 

One mighty handicap rested on New England, 
—the district system in the management of the 
public schools. Horace Mann met it, opposed 
it, was conquered by it. Henry Barnard met it, 
encouraged it, and all his plans fell to pieces in 
the final issue. The ‘Western migrants were 
wiser than their ancestry. They founded their 
free school system on state and county bases and 
in addition made state colleges free. While 
New England was !aboring to free itself from its 
bondage to a_ vicious’ enthrallment, the 
giant Western civilization tore the crown from 
the head of the East to wear on its triumphant 
march to the shores of the Pacific. Nova 
anglia delenda est. 

I was.a pupil in a district school, in my native 
town, nine years old, when Henry Barnard came 
to Rhode Island, first as agent and later as com- 
missioner of public schools of my native state, 
Rhode Island. He was then thirty-two years 
old and one of the handsomest men I ever saw. 
His fine face beamed with enthusiasm, his high 
forehead spoke intellectual vigor, his mutton- 
chop whiskers and abundant dark brown hair 
were a fit frame for a rather Napoleonic head, 
well planted on a_ well proportioned, well 
groomed body. He came to our little Com- 
monwealth well announced and was received by 
the state magistrates with exceptional honor. 
Publicity was one of Mr. Barnard’s chief orna- 
ments and weapons. “Behold, the conquering 
hero comes,” was the thought of the hour, and 
the step of the heroic adventurer 
pride and exultation. 

Mr. Barnard was an eloquent speaker and 
held a fluent pen. He was a first-class promoter 
of publicity and used the printed page freely to 
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scatter his educational propaganda. Save in 
Providence, Rhode Island was in a state of 
chronic torpidity and apathy. With two as- 


sistants Ms. Barnard began his campaign, urging 
better schoolhouses, libraries, the establishing 
of high schools, a normal school, more money 
for education, etc., etc. For six years he tried 
to educate the people to a truer and higher ap- 
preciation of the common school. At the same 
time he tried to make more efficient the district 
system with its multiplicity of officers and its 
most perplexing eccentricities. 

In 1949, sick in body and worse than tha‘, sick 
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at heart, Mr. Barnard left Rhode Island for re- 
coverv of health and courage. Seed had been 
sown on stony soil. The birds of the air had 
devoured it and the harvest was scanty. Mr. 
Barnard’s longest and in his own opinion, his 
most notable work was in Rhode Island, within a 
six-year period 1843-1849, 

Mr. Mann won his educational fame between 
1837-1849. He left the Lexington Normal 
School, in Massachusetts, as a monument to his 
career as an educator. Mr. Barnard spent his 
life and a comfortable fortune in the cause of 
education with no distinct institution, policy, or 
act, now existant, as a memorial of his work. 

It has been my high privilege as an educa- 
tional worker to ply my calling in’ Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, the fields in which 
these two eminent men wrought their chief la- 
bors and won their highest fame. 1 have con- 
versed with men and women who were co- 
workers with Mann and Barnard and who knew 
their strong qualities of mind and_ heart—the 
forces that tell in all successful work. Add my 
own acquaintance, studies and observation and 
I venture the following judgments. 

Both Horace Mann and Henry Barnard en- 
tered on the profession of law for their life work, 
after graduation from college—Mann from 
Brown in 1819, and Barnard from Yale in 1830, 
Neither had any special preparation for educa- 
tional work or even expected to engage in it. 

Neither had studied the educational problems. 
of the time or had considered the essential needs 
of the school systems in New England or at 
Mr. Barnard often spoke in later years of 
the conditions of education of that period as 
chaotic and public sentiment as _ apathetic. 
A few of the more intelligent and public spirited 
citizens of Massachusetts, Rhode Islana and 
Connecticut viewed with alarm the prevailing 
ignorance of the people and advocated reforms 
of various kinds. But the giant evil 
that. existed in the district -system, where public 
education was held in subjection 


large. 


few saw 


to ignorance, 


selfishness and sordid neglect. Horace Mann 
attempted to overthrow the tyrant, but was 
himself its victim. 

Henry Barnard, in Connecticut and in Rhode 


Island, less a statesman, more a_ diplomatist, 
sought the support of the little men,—the tacit 
enemies of educational progress, thereby 
supported the policy, whose operations were 
hostile to the reform which he advocated. 

Twenty years after Mr. Barnard left 
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Rhode 
the office 
found the vicious system 
To destroy it, I secured a law 
administration and patronage in 
the hands of the school committee and the su- 
pervision of the schools in the hands of school 
superintendents. These acts laid the axe at the 
root of the evil, which was not destroyed till 
fifty years had followed Mr. Barnard’s forced de- 
._parture from the state. 

Two features of the early education rerio’ of 


Island, it was my fortune to 
which he held and I 
still at work. 
placing school 
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New England are sadly neglected to the loss of 
all concerned,—discussions of educational con- 
ditions and plans by and between school off- 
cials and the people and the dissemination of 
educational literature. The old-time educational 
forum is closed, the state and city officers are no 
longer convoys of thought, opinion and purpose 
to the people. The chiefs are now bureaucrats, 
tied to office work, the flotsam and jetsam of 
calls, correspondence and the details of clerical 
service,—so unlike the works of Mann, Barnard 
and their successors. From 1830 to 1880 the 
commissioner's office was in the saddle in ful- 
filling the public demand for public speech and 
literature. Horace Mann was a clear and con- 
vincing orator; his successors, Sears, Boutwell, 
White and Dickinson were constantly on the 
march; they kept in close touch with the peo- 


ple. Barnard did the same kind of work in 
Rhode Island, but not to the same degree or 
success. He distributed literature, some of 
which fell on good, soil—most of it went to 
junk. As a witness to both methods, the spoken 
or the printed word, I am very sure that the one 
spoken word, inspired with educational life, is 
worth more than ten printed words of the same 
quality. 

One of the most pathetic experiences of my 
life occurred at Boston, when Henry Barnard, 
retired, worn with service, fortune gone, grate- 
ful for monetary aid, made confession to me 
of his failure in his educational idealism, in his 
fatal dependence on the value of the printed 
page as a means of educational retorm. Barnard’s 
Journal of Education is a monumental warning 
of historic value. 
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MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY OF 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 


BY O. T. CORSON 


In your courteous invitation to contribute to 
your Annual Convention Number, you indicate 
a preference for “reminiscences.” I am reliably 


informed that “reminiscence suggests the re- 
trospective recalling of happenings, events, or 


experiences in which one has had a part.” [See 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, page 
1348. This reference is given not for information, 
but because a “bibliography” is presumed to 
add “dignity” to any article. | 

For any one who has taught school, “happen- 
ings,” “events,” or “experiences” in which he 
has had a part are not difficult to recall. 

Notwithstanding the great advance in country 
schools, due to consolidation and centralization, 
in which I have been permitted to have a small 
part, and with which I am in most cordial sym- 
pathy, I am glad that my three first or first three 
(the reader can choose to suit his standard of 
grammatical accuracy) years of experience were 
im a One-room country school. 
ance was this was “consoli- 
dated,” as the enrollment was’ over seventy in the 
winter term and included kindergarten, primary, 
grammar, and “junior high school” grades. I 
shall never forget my feelings of anxiety, as I 
looked down the pike one Monday morning, just 
after that “culture epoch” known as corn husk- 
ing had been completed, and saw a large group 
(“gang” can be substituted here by those 
Who are anxious to be more “progressive” in the 
use of terms) of big boys on the road to school. 
They were all older than the teacher, who won- 
dered as he rang the hand bell (the district in 
which I taught was not so “conservative” as the 
“Calf Pasture” district nearby, where it was said 
that they still hammered on the door-jamb with 
@ stick to call “to books’), what he would do if 
they should not respond to the invitation to en- 


So far as attend- 


concerned school 


ter the temple of learning, or what would hap- 
pen should they, if they entered, for any reason 
get out of harmony with the “new administra- 
tion.” 

This anxiety was soon relieved by their readi- 
ness to co-operate in every way for the success 
of the school. No better, brighter, harder- 
working boys and girls ever attended school any- 
where than the pupils of this country school. To 
meet them today is one of the rare pleasures 
known only to teachers. Of course the teacher 
had to work hard to keep up with them, and the 
necessary, careful preparation of the many les- 
sons to be taught each day furnished an oppor- 
tunity, or rather a necessity which was turned 
into an opportunity to acquire a reasonably ac- 
curate knowledge of the so-called common 
branches, which it is feared is not possessed by 
at least some of the presumably much better 
prepared teachers of the present day, one of 
whom recently remarked to a county superin- 
tendent that she could not possibly think of 
teaching in a country school, as she did not 
know sufficient arithmetic to enable her to teach 
that subject to the older pupils who attended. Is 
it “reactionary” to inquire what hope of success 
such a teacher could have in attempting to teach 
algebra or geometry to high school pupils, or 
whether any person, who is so limited in know- 
ledge that he can teach, only one subject, is pre- 
pared to teach that subject well? 

3ut I must remember that I 
record “reminiscences” and not to ask embarras- 
Suffice it to say that the les- 
sons learned in the three years’ experience in 
that country school, where I had “to sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish” (to quote a 
phrase which I first learned in reading aloud, not 
silently, in ‘McGuffey’s reader, on which 


started out to 


sing questions. 


it was 








my good fortune to be brought up) have been 
most valuable to me in all the years which have 
followed, whether as principal of a village school, 
superintendent of a town school, state commis- 
sioner of schools, or in working with teachers in 
associations or institutes. 

Passing from the small to the great—from the 
‘country school to the National Education Asso- 
ciation—it is pleasant to recall the many “hap- 
penings,” “events,” and “experiences” incident 
to attending its meetings and in mingling with 
its members. A glance at the volume of the 
Proceedings for 1887, the first meeting I  at- 
tended, brings to mind with almost _ startling 
vividiness many of the events and addresses of 
that meeting. I can distinctly hear the ringing 
tones of William E. Sheldon as he called the 
meeting to order, and of James H. Canfield as 
he made the announcements. I well remember 
that I enjoyed the concert by the Thomas Or- 
chestra more than I had expected and that the 
addresses of the speakers, including such notable 
men as Superintendent George Howland of 
Chicago, County Superintendent A. G. Lane of 
Cook County, State Superintendent Richard Ed- 
wards of Illinois, Superintendent F. Louis Sol- 
dan of St. Louis, Superintendent J. M. Green- 


wood of Kansas City, Superintendent Aaron 
Gove of Denver, and many others of equal 
prominence, were of such a nature as to be 


easily understood by one who was in the begin- 
ning stages of the work of school supervision. 
The experiences of this meeting confirmed a be- 
lief, which had been gradually taking hold of me, 
that really great men and women always care- 
fully think out what they have to say before they 
say it, and are thus enabled to speak or write.in 
language whose meaning is perfectly plain to the 
common. people. Such men and women are al- 
ways easily approached as they have nothing to 
conceal, while mere pretenders are afraid to be 
cordial for fear they might invite familiarity 
which would lead to a discovery of their ignor- 
ance and incapacity. 

It is somewhat saddening to scan the roll of 
the officials of the Association of this meeting 
and to realize that nearly all of them have passed 
on. But there is comfort in the recollection of 
what they were in character and influence and 
that their works do follow them. Practically all 
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of them were men and women of reverence for 
the heroes who made the history of America and 
of faith that the fundamental truths upon which 
our nation is founded are eternal and must con- 
tinue to be our reliance for the future. Unlike 
some of the false teachers of the present, they 
did not look upon The Pilgrims as a “band of 
adventurers,” Washington as actuated by “a sel- 
fish desire to make money out of real estate,” 
and Lincoln, as a and ignorant man” 
from whom the “halo” should be removed in or- 
der that he should no longer be revered as the 
of the republic. 

The gravest danger comfronting America to- 
day is not found in the treasonable utterances 
of the anarchist, dangerous as such utterances 
are, but in the sneers of the high school teacher 
or college professor to whose shallow brain and 
irreverent soul nothing is sacred. In the pres- 
ence of the real menace of such teachers and 
their destructive influence, it is well to hear and 
heed the message the late Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, one of the makers of educational his- 
tory, contained in his address delivered at the 
Salt Lake City me¢ting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

“Occasionally I find a high school teacher who 
delights to poke fun at the religious faith of his 
pupils, or the pupils’ parents. A worse service 
no teacher can render. Destroy faith in things 
unseen and eternal and you have robbed the pu- 
pil of the strongest support in the midst of the 
trials and disappointments and sorrows of this 
life. 


“There is a higher life of thought and faith and 


“coarse 


savior 


ot 


hope and love which can be promoted or des- 
troyed by the teacher and his teaching, a life 
which turns on the unmeasurable and immea- 


surable in teachers and teaching, and which in 
the end must determine whether failure or suc- 
cess is to be written over the doors of our public 
schools.” 

If our schools and colleges are to continue to 
make history worthy of their founders, they must 
be protected, not only from every form of secta- 
rianism which would interfere with freedom of 
conscience to worship God, but also from every 
form of secularism which would destroy faith 
in God and reverence for all kinds of worship. 
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THE TRUE AMERICAN. 


True to God and true to man, 
Ever since his race began 

He has kept his standards high; 
Flung his banners to the sky 

As a symbol of life’s best. 

Greed has never stained his crest 


Nor oppression 


scarred with 


shame 


Treasures that were his to claim. 
All that well becomes a man 
Marks the true American. 





—Edgar A. Guest. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by W. H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York City.] 


77. A High School Handbook of 101 
pages is prepared for the pupils of the 
Central High School of Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
On the inside cover is a blank form to contain 
the pupil’s daily schedule. The table of con- 
tents, which covers three pages, includes every 
possible item of interest to incoming pupils, from 
the aims of the school and an outline of the 
courses offered, to a description of the trophy 
case and the schedule of bells. Of course school 
athletics and other activities are featured. The 
amount of credit for each class varies 
with the grade received. A_ semester’s 
work with a grade of C counts .5 unit; grade B 
receives .55 units; while grade A receives .6 
unit. Pupils rated D receive .4 unit credit and 
are allowed to try the next subject—no credit is 
given for work marked E. Credit not to exceed 
a half-unit a year is allowed for outside Bible 
study, music, elocution, and work in the school 
band, athletics, debates and school plays. 

78. A median score seven above the 
standard was the result of the May Spell- 
ing Test given in every grade from the 
second grade elementary to the fourth year 
high school in Southington, Connecti- 
cut. Room scores from forty-seven rooms 
ranged from 98 to 57%, with a median of 86. The 
Ayres standard for each room is 79. 

79. Individual differences among students 
are provided for in the Claremont High 
School, California, by crediting students in pro- 
portion to individual achievement. The new sys- 
tem of marking and credit inaugurated by Prin- 
cipal W. H. Hughes, allows seven grades. “Good 
average work and attainment” in a subject is 
graded “2” and receives for a year’s work a unit 
credit. ‘Excellency in meeting the general re- 
quirements” receives a grade of “1” and a credit 
of 1.1 units. Approximately twenty students 
in a hundred should attain this mark. Students 
of superior ability who cover an extra scope of 
subject matter approved by teacher and prin- 
cipal receive a grade of “1 plus” and a credit of 
12 units. The highest grade “1 double plus,” 
with a credit of 1.3 units, should be given to not 
more than two students in a hundred, who, in 
addition to fulfilling the requirements for all 
lower marks, must have accomplished an extra 
piece of original work. Descending the scale, 
but .9 units credit is allowed for the grade “3,” 
Where “ability and attainment are somewhat be- 
low the medium.” Grade “4,” still lower, car- 
ries credit for but .8 unit, while grade “5” signi- 
fies absolute failure. By this method of grad- 
ing it is possible for exceptional students to ob- 
tain the seventeen and one-half units required 
for graduation in three and a half, or even three 
years, but this is merely incidental. The basis of 
the plan is the belief that intensive work 
in the regular number of subjects is of 


far greater value educationally than a 
superficial study of a larger number of 
subjects. Under this scheme, no_ student, 
however bright he may be, needs to carry more 
than four regular full time subjects, in addition 
to the work required in music and physical edu- 
cation, in order to become engaged to his full 
capacity. 

80. How do you know your children 
think? Superintendent V. H. Tibbetts, of 
Warehouse Point, Connecticut, recently gave a 
test to his 8th grade children which might well 
be given to every boy and girl in the high school. 
Such questions were included as “Why I go to 
school’; “I think I could make my school better 
if I—”; “What I have learned in school that will 
make me a better citizen and ready to do better 
work in life—”; “I believe in the American Pub- 
lic School because—.”. Will your high school 
pupils be able to give as thoughtful an answer as 
this which Superintendent Tibbetts quotes as 
typical of those he. received on the last question? 
“I believe in the American Public School because 
it makes for a better governed country; an equal 
opportunity to rich‘and poor children; and gives 
every boy and girl an honest chance for success 
in life,” 

81. The day of the “stay-at-home” is 
rapidly passing. The annual report of the 
public schools of New Britain, Connecticut, in- 
cludes a report from the high school principal, 
Louis P. Slade, showing the present distribution 
of 224 graduates of 1920. While thirty-seven 
per cent. are continuing their education else- 
where, and fifty-eight per cent. are “in remuner- 
ative employment’”—fifty-four per cent. being 
employed in local offices, shops and stores—only 
five per cent. are staying at home or not placed. 
Equally interesting is the record which New 
Britain graduates are making in _ college. 
Of 145 graduates entering thirty-four institutions 
of higher learning during the past five years, 
twenty-two per cent. received honors or other 
distinctions, fifty-four per cent. have done good 
average work, while but five per cent. have failed. 


‘For the school to conduct such a _ follow-up 


among its graduates serves a three-fold purpose 
—it reminds alumni that the school is interested 
in them, it gives the principal and teachers tang- 
ible evidence of the effectiveness of their work, 
and it furnishes the pupils themselves with an in- 
centive—a standard to reach or better ‘when 
they graduate from the high school. 

82. One-tenth of the school enrollment 
of Wyoming is in the high schools, ac- 
cording to a recent report in Educational issues. 
High school enrollment has increased over 
twenty-five per cent. in the last two years, af a 
rate just twice as great as the increase in the 
total enrollment for the entire school system of 
the state. 
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83. Why do typewriting pupils make 
mistakes? To answer this question Miss 
F. Francis, of Hillsboro, Oregon, classified 2,000 
errors made in her classes. Leading the list was 
the fault of striking the adjacent letter, which ac- 
counted for 41.36 per cent. of the mistakes. 
Next came blunders caused by reading faster 
than the fingers can manipulate, with a score of 
20.04 per cent. The third most common error 
was confusing non-adjacent letters—11.48 per 
cent. Miss Francis suggests that many of these 
errors are due not so much to the position of the 
letters on the keyboard as to their frequent use 
in combinations in words. The confusion of “r” 
and “t,” for instance, was usually in the words 
“our” and “out”; while “d”’ and “s” were con- 
fused because of the terminations “es” and “ed” 
in verbs. The value of such studies, which all 
teachers may make for themselves, is apparent. 
The mere appreciation of the cause of a mistake 
will prove helpful to the typist. The study may 
show ‘that pupils need particular drill on some 
special phase, such as the use of signs on the up- 
per row of keys. “No subject offers better op- 
portunity than typewr.ting for measuring results 
and for detecting the causes of errors. Try an 
investigation and see.” 

84. The purchase of a new Model 8 
Linotype is one of the latest enterprises 
of the boys of the Los Angeles High School. The 
initial payment of $500 was raised in five days 
from the sale of Linotype bonds. Commenting 
on this undertaking, the American Labor World 
states that, with the addition of this machine to 
the $5,500 worth of modern equipment purchased 
last October when the printing department was 
established, the plant is fully prepared to turn out 
the weekly editions of the high school paper and 
to produce as well a creditable amount of first- 
class job work. The boys feel confident that 
their printing plant will be more than self-sus- 
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taining, for from the nineteen editions of the pa- 
per which they have already produced they 
realized an average weekly profit of forty dollars. 

85. With the public library only a 
block away from the high school, at 


Caldwell, Idaho, the two ‘have combined to. 


avoid duplication of effort and waste of 
space in building up their book collections. 
All high school books have been removed to the 
public library, and students go there for refer- 
ence work. ‘The services of the teachers for 
three periods a day are given to the library, stu- 
dents using the library in school hours are care- 
fully checked, and, according to an account in 
The Idaho Teacher, the plan is working. The 
patronage of the library has almost doubled, the 
students are getting the library habit, and every- 
body is pleased. 

86. A weekly mimeographed letter to 
teachers, issued by Superintendent G. W. 
Gayler, of Canton, Illinois, calls attention to the 
Annual Stay-in-School Week. Every organiza- 
tion in Canton is requested to take part in the 
efforts made during this week to persuade par- 
ents and children that education makes for ser- 
vice, for character and for community life. Su- 
perintendent Gayler also reports that the 
local high school organization, known as 
Athletic, Literary, Musical Association, man-' 
ages student activities, the lecture course, and 
all extra-school activities. 

87. Don’t you want to send to the School- 
men’s Exhibit copies of suitable material from 
your school system, such as your School Direc- 
tory, Last Annual Report, Course of Study, 
School Magazine or Paper, Catalogue, Educa- 
tional Reports, Report Cards and Record Forms, 
Blanks used for Rating Teachers, or any other 
material that would interest the school world? 
Address all material to The Institute for Public 
Service, 1125 Amsterdam avenue, at 115th 
street, New York City. 
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“PLEASE TEACH US HOW TO THINK.” 


While fancy lulled me in her arms 
And brought me to sleep’s brink, 

I dreamed my pupils said to me: 
“Please teach us how to think. 


“We are not merely cockatoos 
That simply imitate; 

God gave us all an intellect 
That you can educate. 


“We've had too much of mem’ry work 
That gives us little thought. 

Lead us along those mental paths 
With striking problems fraught.” 


Before I left the land of dreams 
That borders on earth’s brink, 

I vowed unto the Lord above 
To teach my class to think. 


—Mary Christina Austin in North American 


Teacher. 
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A BIT OF WASHINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


BY EDWIN TWITMYER 


Olympia, 


The first full-fledged high school to be estab- 
lished in Washington was organized in Seattle 
in 1883. 

Washington became a state in 1859. High 
Schools had no legal status in Washington dur- 
ing its territorial days, nor during its statehood 
until 1895. All public money spent in the 
maintenance of high schools during this period 
was illegally spent, yet illegally spent as such 
money was, high schools in the territory and the 
state grew in number, their scope of work was 
enlarged and their efficiency increased. The 
people wanted them and the legality of their sup- 
port was never questioned until the spring of 
1893 when a few over-burdened taxpayers in the 
city of Seattle (the times having grown hard) 
threatened the school board with an injunction 
should they continue the illegal expenditure of 
public money in support of the high school, 

I was then principal of the school. If I re- 
member correctly, the board held a meeting the 
28th day of March, just a week before the spring 
examinations, at which meeting a resolution was 
passed abolishing the high school. The city su- 
perintendent, then Frank J. Barnard, was in- 
structed tg inform the school of the action that 
had been taken. This was done at the close of 
school Friday evening. The announcement 
came like a clap out of a clear sky, for no one 
in the school had known of the written threat 
that had been made to the board. 

Following the custom of the old-time acad- 
emies, the high school year at that time was 
divided into three terms, and formal examina- 
tions were given at the close of each term. Our 
winter term examinations were to be given the 
ensuing week. 

I asked Mr. Barnard if the announcement was 
to be taken seriously. He assured me it was. I 
then asked him what action I should take in the 
premises and he replied, “I have no advice to 
give.” I told him that that was no way to close 
the school. 

I then stepped to the platform and told the 
pupils that the announcement they had just heard 
Was as much of a surprise to me as I knew it was 
to them, and that I was unwilling to close the 
school until the term’s work had been properly 
finished ; that for their sake I was personally 
willing to contribute a week’s service to com- 
plete the work in proper fashion and believed 
es otter members of the staff would be 

te same. I requested the pupils 
to return on Monday morning, prepared to re- 
main all day, 
* gah aeakty meeting held at the close of the 
~ Ol, the teachers expressed the 
Wish to complete the 


their services. just as 
have 


unanimous 
work, even without pay for 


I had done. They could 
shown no finer spirit. 


Washington 

When the school assembled on Monday morn- 
ing, I told the pupils of our decision, and the one 
request we had to make was that they place 
themselves under our authority as, they had done 
before and that if there were any who did not 
care to do sé, we would prefer to have them 
withdraw. A few left, but among them were no 
earnest students. 

The janitor was instructed to go about his 
duties as usual. He was told that the Seattle 
High School, though an abolished institution, 
would be doing business at the old stand during 
that entire week, unless the whole aggregation, 
teachers and all, should be forcibly ejected by 
the authorities before the end of that time. 

Never in the entire history of the school did 
the boys and girls manifest a more beautiful 
spirit, nor the school ever enjoy a quieter week. 
The school was visited daily by newspaper re- 
porters and every issue of the city dailies had 
something to say about it. They reported that 
the school did not show the slightest evidence of 
having been abolished, and commented on the 
fine spirit shown by every one. The faculty was 
highly commended editorially for their splendid 
attitude. 

As soon as the action of the board became 
public, the friends of the school began to rally 
and organize in their endeavors to have the 
board rescind its’ action, if that could possibly be 
done. The best legal talent of the city was 
summoned to help to devise some way whereby 
the school might be legally continued. | 

Two weeks later, at the termination of the va- 
cation, the school was brought ‘back into official 
existence under the name of “The Senior Gram- 
mar School of Seattle”; this continued to be its 
official name until 1895 when the legislature of 
that year passed an act giving high schools a 
legal status in the State of Washington. 

Simply to change the name of the school from 
that of “High” to that of “Senior Grammar” 
without changing its program was, to say the 
least, making a mighty liberal interpretation of 
the law. It was a rather precarious basis upon 
which to predicate a legal defense, but no such 
defense was ever needed. 

At the time of its abolishment, the Seattle High 
School had a registration of only 264 pupils, 
in a city of 45,000 people, or six high school pu- 
pils to every one thousand inhabitants. At that 
time it would hardly have been safe to submit to 
a vote of the people the question as to whether 
or not a high school should be maintained at 
public expense. Personally, I am disposed to 
think it would have lost. 

Today, Seattle has a population of 315.000 in- 
habitants and a high school registration of over 
9,000, of twenty-six high 
one thousand inhabitants. 

Not ten per cent. of the city’s voters would 


school pupils to every 
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now vote against their high schools. Their im- 
portance and existence ar eno longer a question, 
but it is now solely one as to how their usefulness 
and efficiency may be best promoted and de- 
veloped. 

In 1893, the State of Washington had about 
1,000 high school pupils, but today it has over 
45,000. Last year the high schools of the State 
graduated 5,225 boys and girls. 

One of the most remarkable facts in the edu- 
cational history of our country, as every well- 
informed person knows, is the tremendous 
growth the public high schools, as well as the 
higher institutions of learning, have made during 
the past thirty years in every part of the United 
States. To finance our high schools, colleges, 
and universities adequately, is imposing a tre- 
mendous financial burden on the people. And 
the end is not yet. But it pays, and the people 
are realizing the fact that money put into good 
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schools is one of their best public innvestments. 

It is digressing, but I want to say in con- 
clusion that a little over thirty years ago the 
University of Washington had only _ thirty-four 
students who were doing actual college or uni- 
versity work. There were more students than 
that in attendance at the University at that time, 
but the institution then maintained a large 
preparatory department which was discontinued 
in 1895, and also had a number of students who 
were taking special courses. The University 
last year had an enrollment of 6,000. ’ 

Since 1890, our State College and our three 
state normal schools have been established; all 
are now flourishing, well-attended, effective edu- 
cational institutions. 

It has been a real privilege for any earnest 
teacher to have had a share, even if only a hum- 
ble, common worker’s share, in this marvelous 
educational development of recent years. 





REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 

Pensions and insurance were discussed -at the 
annual meeting of this society held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in December, 1920. Disabil- 
ity clauses, annuities and professional policies 
were considered and referred to a later confer- 
ence. The matter of participation of faculties in 
determining educational policies was left open 
to be taken up at meetings of local _ branches. 
Salaries of presidents range from $2,500 to $12,- 
000; an dverage of $6,647. Of professors from 
$300 to $10,000 with an average of about $3,000. 


midapigionae 
A PLACE WHERE COLLEGE SPELLS OPPOR- 
TUNITY (Boston Y. M. C. A.) 

In twelve years, the Engineering School of 
Northeastern College has grown to be a recog- 
nized factor in the community, with rigid  re- 
quitements of scholarship and character for en- 
tering students, thousands of dollars worth of 
equipment, a highly trained and able faculty and 
an enrollment in the engineering department 
alone of five hundred and seventy-five students. 
The part-time plan is followed to great advan- 
tage. The boy is put at work at once in a com- 
mercial plant for a five-week term. There he 
learns life in its vital issues as well as the prob- 
lem of getting along with men. This work al- 
ternates with a five-week school term. Four 
branches only of engineering work are offered: 
civil, mechanical, electrical and chemical, as it 


‘ has been found that better results are obtained 


by prescribing the principal studies which the 
student is to pursue. 

The school is peculiarly adapted to the high 
school graduate with limited financial resources 
who has the ambition and ability to get ahead if 


SCIENCE AND HISTORY IN NEW YORK STATE 

University bulletins are extremely interesting 
and valuable sources of educational information 
when they are written in popular style and well 
illustrated. In this class belongs the fifteenth 
report of the Museum of the University of New 
York, John M., Clarke, director. 

The report of the field work is of éSpecial in- 
terest. The state zoologist has made an inten- 
sive study of the regions around Lake George 
and Lake Champlain and has discovered many 
species new to the state. 

The field work in ethnology has consisted in 
examining and excavating sites and in making a 
study of the Indians still living within the bor- 
ders of the state. Pictures are given of many 
interesting “finds” which would add great zest 
to the teaching of a history lesson. The infor- 
mation available in this division is often sought 
by the Indians themselves, not only of New York, 
but from other states. The publications and ex- 
hibits are also used by them as authentic guides 
in tribal matters. A vivid description-is given 
of the adoption of three scientists into the tribe 
of Senacas. 

A valuable contribution is the most recent 
study of the essential facts about the Mound 
Builders, by Arthur C. Parker. 

——=Q=— 
SILENT READING 


The problems involved in the teaching of this, 


fascinating subject are exhaustively discussed im 
the second part of the Twentieth Year book of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Ernest, Horn of the University of Iowa, is chaif- 
man of the committee making the investigation. 

Most of the problems may be grouped under 
five heads: first, the thorough-going analysis of 
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the various types of reading abilities required im 
life outside the school; second, the construction 
ofa course of study which would show the 
proper relation, on the one hand between oral 
and silent reading, and on the other hand be- 
tween reading and _ literature; third, a 
study of the problems in the area where reading 
overlaps study; fourth, the discovery of exer- 
cises for the development of each of the major 
types of reading abilities; fifth, an investigation 
of the diagnosis and treatment of individual 
cases. These problems naturally overlap; each 
is a centre of focus rather than an isolated prob- 
lem. 

In attacking any of these groups of problems 
it is important to distinguish among four quali- 


ties and to study the relation existing among 
them. These are speed (including skimming) 


comprehension, organization and remembrance. 
There are, in addition to these, certain techni- 
cal skills, such as the use of reference material in 
libraries, the use of encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
etc. There are also the various abilities in- 
volved in the proper use of indexes and tables of 
contents. Each of these abilities need to be 
studied, moreover, in relation to the various 
types of materials which are commonly read and 
in relation to the various purposes for which 
these types of material are read. 

The details of these problems are considered 
under these heads: factors affecting results in 
primary reading; controlling factors in the mea- 
surement of silent reading; individual difficulties 
in silent reading in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades; the development of speed in silent read- 
mg; motivated drill work in third-grade silent 
reading ; the effect of a single reading; outlining 
and summarizing compared with re-reading as 
methods of study; measuring comprehension of 
content material; and a study of the vocabularies 
and contents of readers. 

The two parts of The Year Book constitute the 
very last word in educational method, and we 
recommend them most enthusiastically for care- 
ful, thoughtful perusal to any teacher who wants 
to be “up to the minute” in her work. 
far more valuable than many “courses” which 
demand great sacrifice of time, money and 
strength, and are within the reach of everyone, 
everywhere. 

They may be obtained at a nominal price from 


They are 


the Public School Publishing Company. of 
Bloomington, III. 
sntsiociale ied 
SUMMER COURSES AT JOHNS’ HOPKINS UNI- 
VERSITY 


A school of observation and demonstration 
will be conducted in the department of education 
at the summer school at Johns Hopkins this year. 
The graded elementary school will include pupils 
m the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, and also Junior High School classes. 
Fach course will consist of thirty class exercises 
OF their equivalent, Credit is given for degrees. 
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The summer school opens on Tuesday, July 5, 
1921, and closes August 12th. 
etbilinne 
EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 

The one absolutely essential person in the 
school system is the classroom teacher. This is 
the message from Dr. Luther B. Bewley,-the di- 
rector of edtication in the Philippines. He re- 
joices that recent legislation has enabled him to 
offer better salaries, although he feels that only 
a start in the right direction has been made. With 
this must come more insistence on higher quali- 
fications for teachers. The increase in school 
funds together with the splendid co-operation of 
the people themselves has made possible the 
opening of 136 new primary schools the aboli- 
tion of tuition in intermediate schools, and the 
employment of nearly 3,000 additional elemen- 
tary teachers. In seven years, the percentage 
of illiteracy in the Islands has been lowered 
from about seventy per cent. to about thirty per 
cent. More government students are to be sent 
to the United States. The office recommends 
the passage of the bill for compulsory education 
in non-Christian provinces. 

ee Ses 
RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE CURRI- 
CULUM. 

The necessity for the reorganization of the 
college curriculum is ably discussed in the bulle- 
tin of the Association of American Colleges, 
edited by Dr. L. Kelly. The demand comes 
chiefly from the educators themselves. The aim 
is the cultured and efficient citizen. Neither 
without the other is adequate. Culture must re- 
sult in efficiency. Many colleges flagrantly neg- 
lect the demand of social and industrial condi- 
tions, says President Lough of Baker College in 
his introduction. “We must give more heed to 
this demand, but in so doing we must retain the 
good of the old curriculum. 

“The value of the elective system must be care- 
fully considered. We must seriously weigh and 
carefully appraise the value of the students’ de- 
sires. We must, however, make adequate pro- 
vision to protect: them against their own ignor- 
ance and weakness. We should have cultural as 
well as vocational guidance. 

“The condition in which freshmen come to col- 
lege must be duly considered. They often come 
from high schools without having had certain 
courses. These must be given as college courses. 
So we can no longer hold to the old rigid en- 
trance requirements. 

“We musf aim at quality in the efficient college 
before quantity. The smali college with limited 
means must make its offerings of just as good a 
quality as those of the larger colleges, even if 
the quantity of work offered is less. No gradu- 
ate work or correspondence courses should be 
given in these colleges. 


They should concentrate 
Charts and graphs 
iilustrate the discussions on requirements and 
curriculum,” 


on intensive collegiate work. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


GEORGE F. HALL, Cliffside Park, N. J., is 
doing an unusually big piece of work by enlist- 
ing the hearty co-operation of principals, 
teacliers, pupils and the public more genuinely 
than is attempted in most places. We shall 
make an extended report on his activities at an 
early date. 

EB. O. SISSON, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Montana, inas resigned to become 
head of Philosophy Department in Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon, which is taking on new 
life and has great promise under the leadership 
of President R. F. Scholz, late of the State Uni- 
versity of Washington. Dr. Sisson’ made the 
change because he greatly prefers scholarly ac- 
tivities to administrative detail. He has had ex- 
perience as a professor in two Pacific Coast 
colleges, and has been the State Commissioner 
of Idaho, ‘and president of the University of 
Montana. He once declined the deanship of 
education in Cornell University. Dr. Sisson is 
one of the best equipped men in education in the 
United States. 


G. W. HENDERSON, superintendent, Water- 
ville, Washington, has a record to challenge ad- 
miration. In a small city among the hills in 
noth central Washington he has twenty boys and 
girls away to normal schools and colleges, and 
all stand well in their work. 


FLORENCE MANN, educational editor of 
The Seattle Times, makes as attractive and ser- 
viceable a daily educational page as has even 
been made for any daily paper in New York City 
which is the highest possible praise. And she 
does regularly what we have known no other 
daily paper to do as well, year after year, with the 
probable exception of Thomas W. Metcalfe’s 
page in The New York Globe. Miss Mann uses 
the page to promote great and unusual public 
educational functions. We are sure that there 
has never been any important educational pub- 
lic service rendered by the Educational Editor 
of a daily paper equal to Miss Mann’s promotion 
of “Seattle’s Hearty Welcome to Her New 
Teachers” last September. Miss Mann was a 
“regular teacher” and knows what they need and 
when they need it. . 


HALLAM W. DAVIS is to be the head of the 
English Department of Kansas Agricultural 
College at Manhattan. This is a radical depar- 
ture in college leadership in English and will be 
watched with interest. Professor Davis is a 
frequent contributor to Life, Judge and similar 
magazines. He conducts the “Sunflowers” 
column in the Kansas Industrialist. A volume 
of his humorous work, entitled “Lucy Wonder, 
Her Book of Poems and Sunflowers,” was pub- 
lished two years ago. He is joint author of the 
books of classics which are used in all the public 
schools of Kansas. He is also a skilled writer of 


advertising copy, having worked in this field be- 


fore entering college work. He recently has 
written the advertising copy for several large 
corporations. He teaches the courses in adver- 
tising and business English in the college, and 
has developed the application of English to agri- 
culture and other vocations. 

ANNING S. PRALL, president of the New 
York City Board of Education, has been unani- 
mously re-elected, which is an unusual compli- 
ment. This is a greater compliment at this time 
than it would have been at any other time in re- 
cent years. 

J. W. SEARSON, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
is to be with the Nebraska State University. He 
is distinctly a Nebraskan and will be with life 
long friends in his new field. 

ORSON RYAN, the newly elected  superin- 
tendent, Logan, Utah, is to lecture in the sum- 
mer term of the State Agricultural College on 
Rural Schools. 

JOHN C. GRAY, superintendent, Chicopee, 
Mass., has been given a remarkable public testi- 
monial upon his retirement after twenty years of 
service. The teachers and janitors, past and 
present, gave him a purse of $500 and the entire 
city rose up to do him honor. He was born in 
Vermont, and graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He was superintendent of three cities and a 
county of Kansas before he returned to New 
England as superintendent of Adams, Mass., 
twenty-five years ago. He has been a leader 
among New England _ superintendents and is 
highly appreciated by them. 

W. A. BALDWIN, principal State Normal 
School, Hyannis, Massachusetts, read an exceed- 
ingly able paper on “What the Normal Schools 
Should Do in Preparation of Teachers for Citi- 
zenship,” at the National Council of Normal 
School Presidents and Principals. He says the 
problem is to train the normal school student 
into a knowledge of good citizenship, not infor- 
mational nor academic knowledge but _ living, 
active, participating knowledge so that he will 
feel at home with the underlying principles of 
good citizenship and their application under new 
conditions. Mr. Baldwin always combines in an 
effective way broad scholarship, philosophical 
insight and close attention to the details of 
realizing ideals. 

GUY POTTER BENTON, head of the Edu- 
cation and Recreation Department of the United 
States in the Philippines has been elected presi- 
dent of the University of the Philippines with a 
year in which to decide upon acceptance. He 
has entered upon service as president and if its 
possibilities appear to be probabilities he will 
accept on a ten’ years’ contract. It promises to 
be a great university with a boundless vision. 

H. D. RAMSEY, superintendent at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, for ten years, is elected at Parsons, sal: 
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ary $4,500. Few men in the United State have 
had as important a constructive program as Mr. 
Ramsey has had at Fort Scott. We spoke of 
this at length in a “Looking About” sometime 
ago. We call attention now to some prominent 
achievements, namely, the departmental plans of 
organization in the elementary grades, the estab- 
lishment of junior and senior high schools and 
the junior college, where two years of college 
work are carried out. Boy and Girl Scout pro- 
gram is a prominent feature with most of the 
civic organizations of the city utilized in 
it. There is a comprehensive physical training 
and health program with special teachers em- 
ployed for playground and physical training 
work and a school nurse employed for full time 
by the Board of Education. 

F. H. CRAIG, superintendent, Neponset, Illi- 
nois, has been in school service for thirty-nine 
years and A. EK. Stetson in the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal says that Mr. Craig has never 
missed a day’s service. But Mr. Craig has done 
things well worth while as well as being on the 
job every day and hour. He has barely passed 
the three score year mark and with pen and voice 
out-of-school he has a worth while record. 


E. K. GOODRICH, president of the School 
Board, Brownsville, Texas, is a prominent law- 
yer and is the United States Commissioner of 
Mexican Affairs that center in Matamoras, 
Mexico and Brownsville. He is one of the civic 
leaders of South Texas. 


J. G. CRABBE; president, Colorado State 
Teachers College, has the best statement we 
have seen on “How to Attract the Ablest Young 
Men and Women-to the Profession of Teach- 
ing.” It is the paper which he read at the Na- 
tional Council at Atlantic City. 


W. E. MADDOCK, superintendent of Butte, 
has resigned giving as his reason therefor that 
the Board of Education had dismissed forty-one 
teachers under conditions to which he objects. 
Mr. Maddock has had an unusual long: term of 
service for Butte and has demonstrated unusual 
wisdom and skill in dealing with vexatious prob- 
lems. Indeed, he has been regarded by all who 
have known the conditions as one of the very 
able superintendent of the country. 


° 

FRANK H. HEIGHWAY, Crown Point, In- 
diana, for many years superintendent of Lake 
County, one of the notable leaders of the state, 
has had his leadership suitably recognized by ap- 
pointment to the State Board of Education, as 
representative of the county superintendents. It 
‘Sa recognition which the entire state appre- 
ciates. 


EDWIN TWITMYER, state supervisor of 
High Schools of Washington, is high man in the 
Pacific Northwest when it comes to public school 
experience. In thirty years he has been prin- 
cipal of the Central high school in Seattle, the 
Whatcom high school in Bellingham, and has 


been officially related to every accredited high 
school in the state for many years. He believes 
in the high school, is fond of high school stu- 
dents, sympathizes with high school teachers, is 
always helpful and inspiring. { 

FRANKLIN P. GEIGER, superintendent 
of East Liverpool, Ohio, has beén re-elected for 
four years with a handsome increase in salary. 
Dr. Geiger is one of the forcefully efficient edu- 
cational leaders of the state. He is president of 
the State Association which is an exceedingly 
high honor in Ohio. He has been on the State 
Board of Examiners for five years, and Ohio 
State University has honored him with a Doc- 
turs degree. 

GEORGE H. BRIMHALL, long president of 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, retires 
from the responsibility of leadership, passing to 
his successor an institution which has achieved 
much for young men and women. It has never 
been our privilege to know any other educational 
institution that has had the same personal inter- 
est in every student’s life that “B. Y.” has had. 

We were privileged to spend an evening with 
the faculty, a regular monthly meeting of the 
faculty, an evening in which we had no part ex- 
cept to listen. The entire’ evening was spent in 
having every member of the faculty suggest any 
student whose personal life was not all that could 
be desired. One girl, not of the church, whose 
mother in Colorado had sent her there because 
she knew how skilfully and sympathetically every 
student was looked after, was the study of 
several women on the faculty. Nearly an hour 
was devoted to that girl, to the place where she 
boarded, to her companions, learning who of the 
faculty had been in comradeship with her, and 
assigning her to the friendly personal interest of 
that girl. President Brimhall’s devotion to the 
morale of his university has long been a wonder 
to us. He enters upon direct educational _ ser- 
vice to his church. 

HOMER H. SEERLEY, president of the 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, leads 
all normal school presidents in legislative con- 
sideration. He receives for the next biennium 
$1,598,000, of which $1,368,000 is for mainten- 
ance and $230,000 for buildings and lands. 

ELWOOD HAYNES, of Kokoma, Indiana, 
the newly appointed member of the State Board 
of Education, representing the business interests, 
is the discoverer of “Stellite” and the maker of 
the first automobile, 1893. Mr. Haynes is a 
graduate of a normal school and of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

DOROTHY STIMSON, elected president of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, is one of the emin- 
ent scholars of the new academic regime. Dr. 
Dorothy Stimson is a graduate of Vassar, 1912, 
earned her Doctorate of Philosophy in Colum- 
bia, 1917, She goes to Goucher from deanship of 
women in Transylvania College, Lexington, 
Kentucky, 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS. 
The Lusk Law of New York should accom- 
plish one thing at least. It should weed out of 
the public schools all, anti-American men and 
women. If it has gone too far it is simply doing 
what reforms always do. Nothing can be re- 
formed by trying to keep from going too far. 

A. child never walks until he keeps trying to 
do what he cannot do. Woman suffrage would 
never have come if heroic advocates had not 
greatly overdone it. The saloons of America 
would never have been closed if cranks had 
stopped with a campaign against the saloons. 

The Lusk Law aims to accomplish the most 
needed function of the public schools, the in- 
telligent appreciation of the American Govern- 
ment and devotion thereto through the schools 
and there is no place for the pendulum to stop 
and keep recording the time. 

The teacher cannot live his own life as though 
he were not a teacher. He cannot dress as he 
would dress if he were working in a mine. He 
cannot live in a house in which he might live 
were he driving a swill cart. 

A teacher must appreciate that he is the leader 
of the children of the community. One of the 
best instructors we ever knew had to leave the 
profession ‘because he went on periodic drunks. 
Some persons insisted that it was no one’s busi- 
ness what he did from 4 o’clock Friday afternoon 
to 9 o’clook Monday morning, but the public 
would not stand for such a theory. 

An American teacher is a teacher in America 
and it is infinitely better to go too far in limiting 
his range of discussion than to give him too 
much freedom. We should not have voted for 
the last clause in the Lusk bill by itself but we 


should have voted for the Lusk bill with it there’ 


rather than not to have had the rest of the bill 
become law. : : 


——- 9 


The National Education Association will mre 





in Des Moines, July 8-8, 
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MORE WIDELY READ THAN NOVELS. 


Teachers’ salaries and the need of more ade- 
quate professional training on the part of 
teachers have for some time engaged the at- 
tention, not only of those directly concerned in 
carrying on the work of the schools, but of the 
public generally. This is as it should be. The 
sooner people are informed on all conditions af- 
fecting the schools of the country the better. 


The most fundamental factor in the improve- 
ment of the schools is the quality of the teach- 
ing, which depends both upon the preparation 
that the teachers receive before they come into 
service and their improvement while in service. 
The prerequisite for adequate preparation and 
continued professional improvement is sufficient 
salaries for teachers that will insure content- 
ment and professional ambition. It is manifest, 
however, from the adjustment of teachers’ sal- 
aries throughout the country that the public, 
which is served by the schools, is ready to give 
the necessary financial support, provided the 
teaching keeps up to the high standard that is 
increasingly demanded in the work of our 
schools. 


That teachers are willing to meet the exacting 
demands made upon them by the expanding cur- 
riculum of the schools, the rapid changes in 
methods of teaching, and the responsibility for 
all-round growth and development of the pupil, 
is evidenced: by the eagerness with which they 
take up both independently and in classes the 
study of our best professional literature. This 
‘desire for professional improvement has created 
a large demand for the professional books for 
teachers that will provide both inspiration and 
information. 


It may be a surprising fact to many persons 
that the sales of the best books for teachers ex- 
ceed those of most of the popular fiction. A 
large publishing house that has on its list both 
books of general literature and books for 
teachers reports that the following well-known 
professional books for teachers rank among the 
“best-sellers :” McMurry’s, “How to Study”; 
(Charters’s, “Teaching the Common Branches”; 
Kendall and Mirick’s, “How to Teach the Fun- 
damental Subjects”; Monroe’s, “Measuring, the 
Results of Teaching”; Wilson’s, “Motivation of 
School Work”; Earhart’s, “Types of Teaching”; 
Terman’s, “Hygiene of the School Child”; Ter- 
man’s, “Measurement of Intelligence”; Ruedi- 
ger’s, “Principles of Education” ; Cubberley’s, 
“Public School Administration.” 

The titles of these volumes indicate the varied 
fields of study that are interesting teachers. 

It is a significant fact that the states that rank 
high in the recent report issued by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, entitled “An Index Number 
for State School Systems,’ absorb a much 
larger proportion of the professional books sold 
throughout the country than do the states in the 
lower half of the list. There would appear, 
therefore, to be a direct correlation between the 
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amount of professional reading and study done 
by teachers in service and the excellence of the 
schools in which these teachers carry on their 
work. Those states that by well-defined reading 
and study courses for their teachers are stimu- 
lating continued study of the best professional 
literature are reaping the result of this systema- 
tic and effective means of professional improve- 
ment. 

A most encouraging report from these same 
publishers is that the sale of the excellent type 
of books for teachers that are demanded in this 
country is unparalled by that in any other coun- 
try in the world. With the leaders in education 
that we are developing in America and with a 
teaching corps willing to sacrifice time and 
energy to keep abreast of their profession, the 
schools of our country give rich promise for the 
future. 





WISDOM AND INSPIRATION. 

One of the best articles on Rural Education 
wehave ever read is by Forrest Crissey in The 
Saturday Evening Post, of April 16. It is really 
three full pages of quotations from Miss Lor- 


‘raine Elizabeth Wooster, state superintendent 


of Kansas. High praise is given Professor P. G. 
Holden of the International Harvester Company, 
and Edward J. Tobin, Cook County, Illinois, the 
master mind in rural education, 

Here are some quotations from Miss Wooster: 

“From the viewpoint of the teaching profes- 
sion the rural schools are the practice grounds. 
Here teachers take their tryouts. If they sur- 
vive the ordeal they go into the schools of the 
towns and the cities. But how about the survi- 
val of the pupils under this ordeal of experimen- 
tation? They must take what they can get and 
make the best of it. 

“Any discussion of the quality of instruction 
in our country schools is bound to appear to 
cast an unkind reflection upon the thousands of 
teachers in that field who have a high gift for 
their work, and who are putting their lives into 
it as devotedly as any missionaries of the gospel. 
The rural teachers of this class—and it is a large 
one—are America’s true evangelists of educa- 
tion. The marvel is that there are so many of 
them and that they stick to their rural outposts 
as long as they do. 

“But in the long run in school-teaching, as in 
industry, the pay and the living and working 
conditions determine the quality of the work and 
the workers. The highest price gets the best 
talent and keeps it longest. When the teacher 
of a rural school finds that she can double her 
salary, work and live in far more attractive sur- 
roundings—and probably work fewer hours—by 
going to a city or a large town, why should she 
remain in the country? The answer is that save 
in the case of rare exceptions, she does not. She 
is in the position of the preacher who has a call 
to go from a poor little crossroads church to a 
big and prosperous one in the city, That call is 





generally a loud and imperative one, and even 
those who have the teaching spirit—which comes 
very close to being a spiritual gift—have no dif- 
ficulty in seeing that the call is one to a larger 
field of usefulness. 

“In a word, the country schools of America 
cannot compete against the tewn and the city 
schools in teaching talent until they meet the 
pay offered by the centres of population. Even 
then they are left with severe handicaps in the 
matter of the attractiveness of working condi- 
tions. Country schools are seldom, if ever, as 
attractive and as well equipped as town and city 
schools. But suppose that they were? The city 
would still have the call because of the added 
attractions of its living conditions. Most rural 
school teachers are young, and youth invariably 
responds to the social attractions of town and 
city life. 

“We have been so busy building up the higher 
institutions of learning that we have given com- 
paratively little thought to the rural schools or 
to the elementary schools of the villages, towns 
and cities which are the foundation of the whole 
educational structure. On the other hand, the 
rural schools represent that part of our popula- 
tion upon which rests the responsibility of feed- 
ing America and a large part of the world.” 


THE LEADER OF LEADERS. 


Thomas E. Finegan, state superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, has distanced all state leaders now 
In seventy-five years no other public 
school educator has made such a record in two 
years, or in twenty years. 

The legis!ature has voted Dr. Finegan $5,000,- 
000 for the use of public school education in the 
next two years, 

He has no more official power than had Dr. 
Schaeffer, Dr. Waller, or their predecessors. Dr. 
Finegan has asked for no change in the laws as 
relates to his official power. 

Dr. Finegan is never an autocrat, is never an 
imperialistic boss, but is always a leader who 
merely gives the pace to his associates. It is a 
fast pace which will always trouble those who 
have not his stride and speed. 

Dr. Finegan is entirely within bounds when he 
says that in six years the Keystone State will 
have the best schools in the country. 


or ever. 





_——- / Acie 
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THE INFANTRY. 

Congressman Little of Kansas had this crisp 
sentence in a speech in the House of Repres- 
entatives recently; 

“The Cavalry finds them, the Artillery scares 
them, and the Infantry licks them.” Not a bad 
tribute to the rank and file of the teachers. They 
ultimately perform all edugatjonal examples. 
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Radium is the greatest puzzle and the great 
est wonder of the age. | 
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A CLEVER WOMAN. 


A foolish bachelor county superintendent sent 
all applicants the silliest sort of a questionnaire 
about herself. One young women in_ return 
sent him the dandiest questionnaire about him- 
self. It was rich in the extreme. Unfortu- 
nately he could not take the joke but every one 
else who saw it appreciated it to the limit. He 
will send out no more of his questionnaire. 

——_——__-#- 0-0-9 -0-—. 

Make the Des 

American Public Schools. 
—_——___——-0-@-0- 
BALTIMORE HARD HIT. 

We rarely print severe criticisms of any city 
preferring rather to stress the good points, and 
our experience has been that we have 
failed to lead to great improvement by holding 
out the bait of the best, but, if a tenth part of 
what George D. Strayer’s survey appears to dis- 
cover there are no good points in equipment to 
use as bait. We quote from two of the sur- 
veyors. 

Dr. Alexander Inglis of Harvard, says:—“The 
Polytechnic Institute is perhaps all that can 
be expected of a manual training and technical 
school which was made. out of a blind asylum. 
As an institution for the blind, the building oc- 
cupied by the Institute may have been very suit- 
able. As a high school for boys who are to be 
given technical training, it is—oh—inadequate 
from every point of view.” 

Equally scathing criticism of the Eastern and 
Western High Schools was voiced by Dr. H. S. 
Weet, superintendent of public schools in 
Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. John W. Withers, 
dean of the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 





Moines meeting a Booster for 
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“Classes are overcrowded, teachers are taxed 
beyond their capacity, and no opportunities are 
afforded the girls for the play and recreation.” 

Dr. Abraham Flexner says,—‘“The buildings 
which house the public school children of Balti- 
more belong to the dark ages. They are, with- 
out exception, the worst that I have ever seen 
in a city of this size. 

“It is almost inconceivable that in the Twen- 
tieth Century public schools should afford either 
few or no facilities for play and recreation. Yet 
that is the case of the Baltimore public school. 
Even the best buildings and facilities are none 
too good—the rest are indescribably poor. 

“The development of physical efficiency does 
not seem even to have been taken into consider- 
ation. Tiny yards, at best, are the only open 
spaces available for herding growing boys and 
girls whose physical development demands acres 
of ground for play and gymnastics. 
pools, perhaps, are luxuries. 
ever, are essential to school 
measure up to a standard. 

“Even leaving out of consideration the infe- 
riority of the buildings proper, their inadequate 


Jighting facilities, and the danger which their 


Swimming 
Gymnasiums, how- 


buildings which 
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poor construction affords thousands of little 
children every day, this matter of recreational 
deficiencies remains blatantly apparent. 

“One of the most amazing things to me is that 
even schools in localities where adjoining pro- 
perty might easily have been annexed for play- 
grounds have meager and absurdly inadequate 
yards.” 
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Any law that is not for the good of all is law- 
less law. 
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TIDBALL OF WYOMING 

Lewis C. Tidball, superintendent of Laramie, 
was the unanimous choice of the State Board of 
Education as State Commissioner of Education. 
No one could be better prepared by a knowledge 
of the state, by scholarship and 
education, by experience in the schools of the 


professional 


state, by devotion to education, and in person- 
ality. He will have the unanimous and ardent 
support of the school people of the state. 
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There is no order without law. 
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THE GLORY OF ALABAMA. 

This time it is Montgomery County that has 
demonstrated the possibility of high speed in pub- 
lic school progress in the state that has so often 
been misrepresented by statistics. By an almost 
unanimous vote after a spectacular assumed op- 
position Montgomery County vote $300,000 for 
rural consolidated schools. No county in the 
United States will have a better system of con- 
solidated schools than will this county in Ala- 


bama. All honor to Alabama. 
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American Publie Schools. 
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FOOLS ARE NOT ALL DEAD 

In this year 1921 several men, regarded as 
“normal,” went from Puget Sound Cities to the 
Caribbean Sea to find an island in which $1,250,- 
000 in gold was hidden by pirates in the days of 
Captain Kidd. They spent a lot of good money 
and wasted a lot of valuable time only to find 
that they were “sold.” 
their money and they got a lot of experience. 
But next year other men who would measure 
well in “intelligence tests” will be bled just as 
easily as they have been. 
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Some one got a lot of 





No class-law is good for all. 

Wanted: 100% enrollment in high school. 

The New York state assembly has adopted 
the Haipern biil designed to prohibit the ap- 
pointment of any person to teach in the public 
chools who has not executed an oath pledging 
loyalty to the flag and to support the federal 
and state constitutions. 
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The National Education Association will mesh 
i" Deg Moines, July 8-8. 
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D.C Heath & Co.’s Books 


| 





DUNN’S 


COMMUNITY CIVICS 


The chapters are filled with information and 
inspiration that will result in an understanding 





of the essentials of American citizenship and a 
desire to embody them in life. 





THE KENDALL READERS 


The material in these 
a. deliberate, 


is the result of 
extending 
through many years, by an educator of recog- 
national in 


books 
selective process, 
nized ability, whose experience is 
character. 





HART’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


This three-book series meets the recommendations of the National Committee and has the teach- 
able qualities of the famous Wells and Hart series of Algebras and Geometries. Book I is now 
ready. 

Books II and III will be ready within a few months. 
| oF 





O’TOOLE’S 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


For New Americans 


Simple lessons, with the vocabulary of adults 
and dealing with interests of working men and 
women. The have 
tried out with shop classes. 


lessons been successfully 





First Series—For adult beginners. Ready. 
Intermediate Series—Ready. 


Advanced Series—Ready soon 





MOORE AND EDWARDS’ 


VOCATIONAL AND CUL- 
TURAL READER 


vocations and industry 
from good literature 


Selections regarding 
and a of extracts 
that will appeal to ordinary pupils. Especially 
adapted to the needs of Junior High Schools. 


series 





~ 


This new three-book series, for grades 7 


of practice until the topic is mastered. 


presents the topics from the point of view of interest and _ utility. 
value of certain kinds of knowledge and is then given clear and simple lessons with an abundance 


SANDWICK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


An easy road to correct English 


to 9, is based on the author's successful experience, and 


The pupil is first shown the 





WELLS AND HART’S 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


In addition to providing for a brief and thor- 


ough review of the fundamental topics, the au- 


thors give prominence to industrial and com- 


mercial applications, such as automobile insur- 
inheritance for 


taxes, codes 


other 


and 
and 


ance, income 


marking goods, scores of modern 


ideas. 


TURNER’S 


ESSENTIALS OF GOOD 
TEACHING 


A practical guide for grade teacher, based 


on the most approved modern doctrines, and of 


service to all those who are not too old to 


improve. 











| FRASER AND SQUAIR’S 


NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR 


A new and improved edition of this popular 
book is now ready. 








HILLS AND FORD’S 


FIRST SPANISH COURSE 


Maintains its position as the leading text for 
beginners in Spanish. 








New York 


| D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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A SHOCKING RACE RIOT. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma,—a city of about 18,000 in- 
habitants—was the scene, June 1, of one of the 
most shocking race riots in the history of the 
country. The occasion of the riot was the ar- 
rest of a negro charged with assault upon a 
white girl, but the negro had been arrested and 
removed from the city before the rioting began. 
Bands of negroes assembled, to avert anticipated 
violence upon the prisoner; and a mob of whites 
gathered, surrounded the negro quarters, fired 
promiscuously upon the negroes, and destroyed 
ten blocks of negro homes. The fighting spread 
to various parts of the city, including the busi- 
ness section, and at one time 2,000 armed white 
men were reported to have engaged the negroes. 
Many negroes were burned to death in their 
homes. The estimated loss of life was 175, of 
whom 30 or 40 were whites. Martial law was 
declared, and four companies of the national 
guard helped to restore order and to disarm the 
population. 


A DEVASTATING FLOOD. 

A devastating flood from the Arkansas and 
Fountain rivers swept over the city of Pueblo, 
Colorado, June 3, causing a loss of life estimated 
at from 500 to 1,000. The property loss from 
the flood and from a fire in the lumber yards, 
with an attendant explosion of gasoline and oil 
tanks, will reach $10,000,000. The entire busi- 
ness section of the city was inundated to a depth 
of from 3 to 18 feet. Railroad bridges were 
swept away, two railroad trains were overturned, 
and all rail communication was cut off. The 
city being enveloped in darkness through the 
wrecking of all power and lighting plants, gangs 
of thieves seized the opportunity to loot the 
stores but were driven off by rangers and na- 
tional guaidsmen. Many sections of southeast 
Colorado were damaged by the same flood, but 
with comparatively little loss of life. 

F THE CUTS IN RAILROAD WAGES. 


The United States Railroad Board, in an order 
issued June 1, to take effect July 1, directs a cut 
in railroad wages, which affects the members of 
thirty-one labor organizations, employed on 104 
railroads. The average reduction ordered is 
twelve per cent., which is about one-half of the 
advance ordered in July, 1920. The total reduc- 
tion is estimated at about $400,000,000. The de- 
cision of the Board is made after weeks con- 
sumed in hearing evidence on both sides, and is 
base on consideration of the general reduction in 
the cost of living, and on decreases in scales of 
wages for similar kinds of work in other indus- 
tries. The new rates are computed in minute 
detail; and while the schedule applies directly 
only to the 104 roads whose cases have been 
heard by the Board, the decision states that it 
may later be applied to any other road asking a 
hearing under the Transportation Act. i 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE IMMIGRATION ALLOTMENTS. 

It is not an easy task which the joint commit- 
tee from the departments of state, commerce 
and labor has had in fixing the June quotas of 
immigration from different countries under the 
three per cent. restriction bill just enacted by 
Congress; but it made the first announcement of 
the figures on May 28. The United ‘Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland is entitled to 5,932 
immigrants; Germany comes next, with 5,219; 
and Sweden third, with 1,531. The French 
quota is only 437, and the Belgian 119. The 
law became operative June 4. The present rush 
of immigrants who are trying to reach this coun- 
try before being banned by the law is sO great 
that there is’danger, according to Commissioner- 
General Husband that from some countries more 
immigrants than could be admitted under the 
law may already be on the seas. 

AN AIRPLANE TRAGEDY. 

The worse accident in the history of aviation in 
this country occurred on May 29, when a huge 
Curtiss-Eagle ambulance airplane was caught in 
a violent electrical and wind storm over the Poto- 
mac river, and crashed to earth near Mongan- 
town, Md., forty miles south of Washinngton. 
Not one of the seven occupants of the plane— 
five of whom were army officers, and two promi- 
nent civilians—survived. Those flying the air- 
plane, and the guests abroad were making the 
trip to witness the review of the air _ brigade 
which is to take part in the army and navy bomb- 
ing tests off the Virginia Capes late in June. It 
was after the airplane had covered 120 miles of 
the return trip that it ran into the storm, which 
caused its destruction, and nearly ‘played havoc 
with four other army airplanes. | 

A TRUCE IN UPPER SILESIA. 

Announcement was made on May 29 that the 
Polish and German high commands in Upper 
Silesia, with the Interallied Commission acting 
as mediator, had concluded an armistice, under 
which neither side will attack unless provoked by 
the adversary. This truce agreement is oral, 
and in compliance with its terms, Korfanty, the 
leader of the Polish insurgents, has issued a 
proclamation, forbidding further aggressiveness, 
under severe penalties, including death; and Ma- 
jor von Moltke, commander of the German vol- 
unteer forces, has issued instructions that there 
be no offensive against the Polish insurgents, 
pending the expected arrival of several battalions 
of. the Black Watch and other English troops. 
British, French and Italian troops ‘will c 
ate, it 1s said, in enforcing the armistice. 

BAVARIA STILL FOR WAR. 


A serious political crisis has arisen in Berlin, 


)-Ooper- 


caused by the announcement of the Bavarian 
Premier that there is such strong opinion against 
the proposed disarmament of the Bavarian 


Ejnwohnerwehr that he is powerless to carry out 
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No Free Textbook Has a Life of Ease ! 














Only at night and a few weeks in the summer are they 
resting; the balance of the time they are knocked about 
—thrown about — rained on—dropped in the mud and 
generally abused. 


That Textbooks have Rights has for the first time been 
‘impressed on thousands of School Officials in the last few 
years, because of their Increased Cost to the Tax-payer. 


Increased Cost of Textbooks and Buildings 
Higher Teachers’ Salaries and the Annual 
Increase in School Enrollment Mean that the 
School System and the Tax-payer are up Against It. 


























Relief lies in making the books Last Longer by Providing 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which Receive All the Wear, Handling, Soiling—of the School 
| Year—Instead of the Book 


Holden Covers are made of a special Material containing fibers of the greatest 
strength—special machines weave and mesh these fibers and make them WEAR- 
RESISTING and ABRASION-PROOF. The material is made with a hard, 
smooth, surface, and is of even consistency throughout, so that it does not wear 
out until worn through. By scientific chemical treatment it is rendered both 
WATERPROOF and WEATHERPROOF. 


In no other School Article Does QUALITY COUNT 
so greatly as in BOOK COVERS 


Holden Covers will enable you to ADD 2 to 3 Years’ Service to the books in daily 
use, by holding the bindings together securely— keeping them from wobbling — 
strengthening the book like a secondary binding —shedding water, grease or 
mud — protecting the edges and corners and reinforcing the entire book. 


The Number of books you buy next year will depend 
on the Care and Protection you give them this year. 


HOLDEN COVERS NOW COST LESS THAN LAST YEAR 


Three Cents Worth of Holden Covers Protects 
$1.00 Worth of Textbooks for the Year 


Cleanliness and Hygiene Require that pupils receive their books protected by 
a Neat, Clean Holden Cover instead of having them transferred in a Soiled, 
Unsanitary Condition. ’ 


Samples Free on Request 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
Holden Covers—Three Qualities—Each the Best in Its Class 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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the terms of the recent Entente ultimatum. For 
two years, the Bavarian Government authorities 
have allowed this force to go its own way, and 
now they find themselves powerless to control it. 
They have neither the courage nor the strength 
to act against its wishes; and it now refuses to 
disarm, in spite of definite information from 
Entente sources that occupation of the Ruhr 
region will come automatically into force, if it is 
not completely disarmed by June 30. 


THE SOVIETS BANKRUPT. 


A despatch from Moscow of May 30 reports a 
statement by Nicolai Lenin, the Soviet Russian 
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Premier, to the effect that Communism was in 
complete bankruptcy; and a request to the pre- 
siding officers of the All-Russian Central Com- 
mittee to approve the unlimited return of capi- 
talism, and the recall to Russia of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats and other parties to aid in re- 
building the State. The authenticity of this des- 
patch is in doubt, but there is nod doubt as to the 
desperate condition to which Russia has been re- 
duced under Soviet rule. But, under existing 
conditions, capitalists and any other classes who 
have anything to loss’ will be extremely shy 
about putting themselves within reach of Lenin 
and his associates. 


—- io 





EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
IN 1925 

At Portland, Oregon, in 1925 there is to be a Boys’ 
and Girls’ International Congress in connection with 
the Atlantic and Pacific Highway and Electric Exposi- 
tion. 

The plan is to have boys and girls who have demon- 
strated achievement massed here from every State in 
the Union and as far as possible, from every highly 
civilized country on the Globe. With four years in 
which to work it up, with the Pacific Coast states put- 
ting their construction energy behind it, with the 
United States Government backing it up the possibil- 
ities are limitless. 

Here is a great opportunity for the National Educa- 
tion Association which will always need to have some 
great objective ranging over several years to demon- 
strate its devotion to the best interests of the boys and 
girls of the world. 

In the nature of the case the great increase in mem- 
bership of the N. E. A. was stimulated by professional] 
needs. All that will soon be over as an incentive and 
there must be some great tompelling purpose to keep 
the teachers ardently devoted to their great  associa- 
tion. What could be a nobler mission that to prepare 
an adequate American welcome to the boys and girls 
from all parts of the world. There is nothing vision- 
ary in such a vision. It simply means the enlarge- 
ment of plans already materialized. 

——o 
SPARGO’S GOOD JOB. 

[We regret we cannot give the name of the paper from 
which this was clipped.] 

Before now, on occasion, we have seen malicious 
gossip stilled suddenly and completely as a crashed-in 
window sometimes will hush a dinner party. 

We have heard or read a conclusive answer to some 
cowardly lie. 

But never has it been our good fortune to find a great, 
internationally-extended circumstantial, detailed and _ in- 
sinuating propaganda—a propaganda directed against .an 
entire race and enlisting both blood hatred and religious 
prejudice—sweepingly, comprehensively annihilated as the 
basis for the Jew-baiting campaign now in progress has 
been annihilated. 

The man who does this commendable and thorough jo!) 
is John Spargo, who is neither Jew or pro-Jew. In his 
new book, “The Jew and American Ideals,” he does it 
simply from the standpoint of good Americanism and as 
“a plea for Christian civilization.” 

There is not space in these columns to review the in- 
famous accusations. In brief it has been alleged that the 





Jews are engaged in a sinister conspiracy to overthrow, by 


fair means or foul, every existing non-Jewish government 
and to substitute a Jewish world government and to de- 
stroy every religion except Judaism, all finally to be run 
by an autocratic sandhedrim. 

These charges have been exploited in England by the 
London Morning Post, and in this country by the Dear- 
born Independent. They are based largely upon trans- 
lations of certain mythical “protocols” of the “Wise Men 
of Zion,” alleging to embody the secret and sinister pro- 
gram of the Jewish race. 

Nor is there space in these columns to review the steps 
by which Spargo, with workmanlike thoroughness, tears 
the flimsy fabric of anti-Semite invention to pieces. He 
does it in such clear, analytical English that his little vol- 
ume is a delight to read for the enjoyment of its manner 
alone. When he gets through, Henry Ford’s anonymous 
author and the British journal the echoes are held up to 
the world as the stupid humbugs they are. 

If you have read any of the Dearborn Independent 
drivel, The Times, advises you, whether you took any 
stock in the stuff at the time or not, to obtain a copy of 
Spargo’s book and read it. It is a Harper publication 
which comes in an inexpensive, paper-covered edition. If 
you haven’t read the Independent articles you will still be 
interested in Spargo’s book because it so well summarizes 
the charges before it so wholeheartedly extinguishes them. 

nniniallpimniiasi 
AMERICANIZATION. 

BY MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER. 
Ex-President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
If I were called upon to single out the one respect in 

which we Americans err most in our judgment of the 
immigrant who comes to us, I should say this: “We as- 
sume the attitude that America has everything to give and 
nothing to receive from the foreign born.” In_ reality, 
every immigrant comes bearing gifts in his hand if we 
were only wise enough to see these gifts and to make use 
of them. Every nation of the old world has traditions, 
art, skill in handicraft, love of beauty in form, music and 
poetry, that would enrich our national life. 

—_- 

Muskogee, Okla., April 30, 1921. 

Dear Dr. Winship: It has seemed to me that the gen- 
eral method of giving telephone numbers is likely to affect 
the methods of reading numbers that have heretofore beea 
taught. I am wondering whether the adding machine is 
not going to make it desirable to precede the reading of a 
number by stating how many figures it contains and then 
name the figures in order from the left, ending if there 
are zeros at the right by saying “and zeros.” 

Yours truly, 


J. N. Wilkinson. 
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- Aldine Readers 


FRANK E. seen 
AL DVS Head of the Department of Education 
Graduate School, Yale University 





and 


CATHERINE T. BRYCE 
Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
Graduate School, Yale University 











The publication of Aldine Readers, Book Eight, in March, 1921, marks the 
completion of a revised edition of a series of Readers which represents a well- 
organized and constructive method founded upon story-telling, dramatization, and 
other mediums which appeal directly to the intelligence of the child. 


For more than a decade the earlier editions of these Readers have had the 
endorsement of thousands of America’s leading educators and widespread use of 
the books throughout the country testifies to their merit. 


The revision of the Aldine Readers has been made in'‘the light of most up-to- 

date psychology and pedagogy, retaining all the best features of previous editions 

_ and adding new, attractive, and approved features which appeal to the dis- 
criminating and aspiring teacher. The series consists of: 


LEARNING TO READ—A Manual for Teachers using the Primer and Books One and Two 
PRIMER AND EIGHT READERS, including Teachers’ Editions of Books Three to Eight 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York - 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

















“MOST PEOPLE VERY IGNORANT 
OF MANY THINGS” 


Thomas Edison Is Answered by College Head 


Elmer E. Brown, Chancellor of New | than through such subjects as shorthand, 
York University, commenting on Thomas A. | bookkeeping, and typewriting, but the surest 
Edison’s statement that ‘‘all college men guarantee to advancement is this technical 
are ignorant,’’ went the inventor one better training plus a thorough schooling in the 
by declaring that ‘‘most people are amazingly principles of business organization and its 
ignorant about a great many things.’’ The administration — the kind of training that 
Chancellor, however, expressed the belief produces vision and opens up the avenues of 
that a higher education is an asset rather promotion. 


than a liability. 


“The kind of training that is reviled as Business Organization and Administration 
‘liberal education’—good for anything, good 
for everything, but good for nothing in By J. ANTON DE HAAs 
particular—does seem to enable a young man Professor, Foreign Trade, New York University 
to climb a good deal faster when he starts 
in on the lower rung of the ladder than he 
could have climbed without it.’’ 


is intended to supply just this type of educa- 
tion. It is what may be termed a course in 
concrete economics, dealing not so much with 





The value of a broad general training is the abstract principles but rather with the 
nowhere more apparent than in the training of application of these principles to the problems 
young people for business positions. There of modern business. Delightful to teach: 
is probably no better approach to business inspiring tothe student. 353 pages..-.$1.60 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. By 
Frederick Gordon Bonser, professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 466 pp. 

Recent developments in connection with the suggested 
elimination of certain material and the introduction of de- 
sirable new material has led to the need of a thorough- 
going revision of the elementary school curriculum. In 
this book Professor Bonser attempts first to establish 
definite principles of selection, affected on the one hand 
by the aims and activities of life, and on the other by the 
nature and needs of children. Then he applies these 
principles to the various branches of the curriculum in a 
suggestive way, discussing in order the Practical Arts, 
Geography, Arithmetic, History, English, Fine Arts, 
Music, Physical Education, and Citizenship. A final 
chapter offers extensive practical suggestions on the use 
of his book in improving curricula. An index is provided. 
Although not primarily a book on methods, no attempt is 
made to avoid discussion of method where it is pertinent, 
special attention being given to the project method, both 
because it is new and because it is highly important. One 
is impressed throughout with the essential reasonableness 
of Dr. Bonser’s conclusions and the practicality of his 
concrete suggestions. The book will at once take its de- 
served place as a standard treatise in this important field. 





CANCION DE CUNA. By Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra. Edited, with introduction, notes, direct-method 
exercises, and vocabulary, by Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph. 
D., associate professor of Spanish, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 166 pages. 

One of the best modern Spanish dramas, by one of the 
best contemporary Spanish dramatists, edited by one of 
the best American editors, published in appropriate, taste- 
ful dress—such is the first description that occurs to the 
reviewer after an examination of this recent addition to 
the Heath list, in which it is the third volume of the dis- 
tinguished “Contemporary Spanish Series” under the gen- 
eral editorship of a distinguished Spanish scholar, Pro- 
fessor Federico de Onis of the University of Salamanca 
and Columbia University. It is well that Martinez Sierra 
should become further known to American students, 
though Professér Espinosa had already introduced’ him 
in his “Teatro de ensuefio” (World Book Company), 
both because he is one of the outstanding group of pres- 
ent-day dramatists which includes Linares Rivas, Eduardo 
Marquina, and the Quintero brothers, and because of his 
intrinsic merit as dramatist and prose poet. Especially 
is this true in the light of experience with the recent pro- 
duction in this country of “The Romantic Young Lady,” 
from his pen, one reviewer acknowledging that “the young 
man has talent, and will be heard from,” or words to that 
effect, little realizing that he has been “heard from” for 
ten years at least, and in no feeble tone, at any rate insofar 
as popular approval is concerned. Professor de Onis has 
provided one of his brief but enlightening analyses, and 
Professor Espinosa an interesting, informative introdu:- 
tion, really helpful notes, the usual accurate Heath vocab- 
ulary, and abundant exercises ‘in conversation, grammar, 
verb-drill, derivation of words, and composition. 

FIRST FRENCH COMPOSITION. By Philip 
Schuyler Allen and Franck Louis Schoell, University 
of Chicago. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
Cloth. 248 pp. 

Here is the collaborative effort of an experience] 
American textbook-maker and a gallant and interestinz 
Frenchman, who has already produced some very inter- 
esting French reading texts of current appeal. The book 
is intended to supply very simple material for elementary 
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French prose composition, suitable for the second year in 
high schools, even in those which offer only a two-years’ 
course. It is not graded, being simple throughout, wit 
emphasis rather on practice in common idioms and the 
usual syntax than on ascending difficulty, with “trick” 
sentences, presenting syntactical difficulties of an unusual 
sort, as the climax. Copious exercises in conversation are 
included, and there is frequent grammar review, with 
memory exercises, helpful drill in the formation of words, 
etc. A number of simple anecdotes, a list of common 
mistakes, and the usual vocabularies are provided. The 
book is a worthwhile addition to the available stock of 
composition and conversation manuals, in which it has 
its own particular niche. 

TWO INDIAN CHILDREN OF LONG AGO. By 
Frances L. Taylor, principal Teachers’ Training School, 
Galesburg, Illinois. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated by L. Kate Deal. 160 pp. 

This entrancing little book of Indian life is based upoa 
Schoolcraft, upon reports of the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology, and especially upon the reports of Jane 
Mooney and Albert E. Jenks, author of “The Wild-Rice 
Indians of the Great Lakes.” It deals primarily with the 
Ojibways, or Chippewas, and the Dakotahs, the tribe to 
which Minnehaha belonged. Indeed, the book is excel- 
lent supplementary, introductory, or parallel reading with 
“Hiawatha.” Miss Taylor has told in an appealing way 
some thirty-odd episodes and legends in the life of the 
Indians at about the time of Hiawatha, particularly the 
life of Indian children, and has brought out all that is 
original and worthy in the life of the primitive inhabitants 
of our country. Miss Deal has provided attractive draw- 
ings to illustrate the text, with a colored frontispiece. The 
book should be a welcome acquaintance to any boy or girl. 
LITTLEMAN’S BOOK OF COURTESY. By H. Cald- 

well Cook. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 63 pp. 

This is a verse handbook of manners for boys, written 
in a playful, agreeable style, and discussing—in poetry of 
some harmoniousness—conduct, “walking abroad,” table 
manners, address, and comeliness of person. The volume 
is beautifully printed on heavy finished cream paper, and 
illustrated with vignettes and other drawings by C. E. 
Brock. It makes a pleasant gift book for the growing 
boy. 

LE CRIME DE SYLVESTRE BONNARD. By Ana- 
tole France. Abridged and edited, with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary, by J. L. Borgerhoff, professor of 
Romance Languages in Western Reserve University. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth 

Frontispiece. 212 pp. 

This is a new abridgment of Anatole France’s “Le 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,” which more than any other 
of his books, perhaps, embodies the author’s love for his 
native Paris. Professor Borgerhoff has cut the text to 
120 pages by leaving out entirely the first chapter (In 
Biiche) which has no organic connection with the plot. 
and by eliminating from “Jeanne Alexandre,” which he 
prints, a number of digressions and unusually difficult 
passages. This has a twofold effect: it reduces the length 
of the text, thereby rendering it more appropriate for 
class use, and in point of difficulty it makes the book suit- 
able for earlier reading, namely, the second year in col- 
lege or the higher grades in high school. Dr. Borger- 
hoff, an editor of experience and a recognized scholar, 
has provided an illuminating introduction, brief yet ‘a- 
formative, ample notes, and an unusually full vocabulary, 
which aims to list every word or locution used in the 
text, and every sense in which it is used. A portrait of 
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Clerical Practice 
First Lessons in Business 


By WILLIAM LINCOLN ANDERSON, B. C.S., Master, 
Head of Commercial Department, Dorchester 
High School, Boston, and arTHUR W. Ross, and 
Z. CARLETON STAPLES, A. B., Junior Masters, 
Dorchester High School, Boston. 


Text and Separate Pad of Forms 


LERICAL PRACTICE is intended to give 
pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age some 
business training along the line of work at which 
they are most likely to be employed. The contents 
include: Securing the Situation, Junior Office Assist- 
ant, The Shipping Room, ‘he Receiving and Stock 
Rooms, The Salesroom, The Accounting Room. In 
this way it is hoped to reduce the handicap under 
which they enter upon the business of earning a 


PUBLISHED - 


For Commercial Classes 


RECENTLY 


- Practice Exercises in Bookkeeping 


By Matruew E. Lynavuou, B. C. 8., Instructor of 
Commercial Branches, White Plains High School, 
White Plains, N. Y., and C. O, THompson, B. 
AcctT., Principal of the Mount Vernon Commercial 


High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y¥ 








144 pages Also 2 blanks with special ruled pages 
A DEQUATS and well-graded practical drills in 
the fundamental operations of elementary book- 
keeping, carefully arranged to develop the under- 
lying principles. The exercises include accounts 
(real and nominal), journalizing practice, trial 
balances, profit and loss statements, balance sheets, 
closing the ledger, special ruled books and a num- 
berof problems in bookkeeping arithmetic. Business 
forms are studied and at the end of the book are ten 


living. The instruction is based on the project 


test exercises and a final examination. Questions 
method. 


are frequently introduced. 


Expert Typewriting—Touch System—Revised 


By Rose L. Fritz, Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Contests,and Epwarp H. ELDRIDGE 
| Ph. D., Director of School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR 
Superintendents and Teachers 








CUBBERLEY: THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


CUBBERLEY: READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

CUBBERLEY: PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

AVERILL: PSYCHOLOGY FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS 

BRIGGS: THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

NUTT: THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

STOCKTON: PROJECT WORK IN EDUCATION 

HANUS: SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SCHOOL REPORTS 

TUELL: THE STUDY OF NATIONS 

EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 
TERMAN: The Intelligence of School Children | MONROE: Measuring the Results of Teaching 
TERMAN: The Measurement of Intelligence MONROE, pages a ian meh Educational Tests and 
camel aig hing ane wah Memtarement of FREEMAN: The Teaching of Handwriting, with Charts 
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Lonaaach Condensed Guide for the Binet-Simon Tests ANDRESS: Health Education in Rural Schools 


Abbreviated Filing Record Card 
RuGG: Statistical Methods Applied to Education 


Hanus: Latin Tests (In School Administration) 
PeET-DEARBORN: Progress Tests in Arithmetic 
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France serves as frontispiece. Mechanically the book is 

up to the Heath standard. 

AMERICANS ALL. Stories of American Life of To- 
day. Edited by Benjamin A. Heydrick, editor of “Types 
of the Short Story.’ New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. Cloth. 335 pp. 

Students, short story writers, and teachers of English 
will doubtless find this an absorbing volume, but it also 
promises fully as much instruction and entertainment 7» 
anyone who enjoys a good story well told. The fourteea 
short stories of the collection are not only masterpieces of 
their kind, but also serve to illustrate various aspects of 
the manifold interests and activities of American life. 
O. Henry contributes his wonderful “Gift of the Magi,” 
Fannie Hurst one of her inimitable department store 
stories; Stewart: Edward White, a story of the now dis- 
appearing Michigan lumber-camps; Edna Ferber, a story 
of the life of the traveling salesman; Myra Kelly, the re- 
gretted, a story of the Ghetto; William Allen White, a 
story of “Our Town”; Brand Whitlock, our great minister 
to Belgium, a story of politics; Paul Laurence Dunbar, a 
story of negro life; Dorothy Canfield, a New England 
story, “Flint and Fire”; George Madden Martin, a de- 
lightful “Emmy Lou” story; and there are stories also by 
H. C. Bunner, Katherine Mayo, and James M. Hopper. 
The last story in the book is a big, vital Americanization 
story by James F. Dwyer. The editor has provided a 
short biography of each author, notes and questions for 
study, and a list of short stories classified by locality. 
In one case the author tells how her story came to be 
written. “Americans All” is a thoroughly satisfactory 
anthology and a thoroughly enjoyable book. 

A LA MAISON FRANCAISE. Conversation and 
composition. By Leopold Cardon University of Wis- 
consin, and Raymond Weeks, Columbia University. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett and Company. Cloth. 213 pp. 
Professor Weeks is one of the foremost French teach- 

ers and scholars of the country, and M. Cardon is the 

author of a sensible and successful grammar (A Practical 

French Course) and an editor of a very popular French 

story, “Mon Petit Trott.” It is not surprising therefore 

that their collaboration in this new conversation and 
composition book for third-year high school or second- 
year college students in French has resulted in such an 
interesting, sound, and attractive book. Each lesson 

(there are forty-nine) consists of four parts: (1) the 

text; (2) a “causerie explicative” in which unusual or 

idiomatic phrases occurring in the text are briefly ex- 

plained; (3) oral exercises based on the text; and (4) 

written exercises. The subject matter of the texts deals 

with current French life with its needs, its activities, and 
its pleasures. The exercises are varied, interesting, really 

“exercise” the student, and teach real French A com- 

plete grammatical appendix and the usual vocabularies are 

included. The typography and paper are irreproachable. 

The book will be a marked success. 





AID TO FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. With num- 
erous drawings and exercises. By Edmund Tilly, Union 
College, late of Institut Tilly. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 152 pp. 

Professor Tilly has produced an invaluable work in his 
“Aid to French Pronunciation.” Never before has the 
subject been presented so clearly and vividly to the school 
or college student. The dozens of drawings and dia- 
grams (some humorous!) illustrate clearly how the vari- 
ous sounds are produced, Competent use is made of 
comparison with English and scientific demands are met 
by the use of the alphabet of the Association Phonétiqu: 
Internationale. The first twenty pages are devoted to in- 
troductory material on the organs of speech, the French 
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sound chart, phonetic symbols, sounds and the correspond- 
ing letters, and similarities and dissimilarities with Eng- 
lish. Then follow 43 pages on the various sounds, 14 
pages on the use of the sounds in connected speech, and 
20 pages on detailed matters of pronunciation. The rest 
of the book is devoted to phonetic transcriptions, in which 
a distinction is made between slow and careful pronun- 
ciation, pronunciation int ordinary reading, and rapid con- 
versational pronunciation. The reading of poetry is also 
studied. In every case the usual spelling and the phonetic 
transcription appear onopposite pages. 


_ cad 
THE CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH BOOK. An Ele- 
mentary English Grammar. Book One. By Alice E. 
Ball, formerly head of the Intermediate Department, 
Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pp. 
This charmingly written and attractively printed book 
is inspired by the belief that English grammar need not Le 
a dry-as-dust, interest-deadening subject, and that “our 
semi-grammarless age,” as the author calls it, with the 
disrepute into which the teaching of English grammar has 
fallen, is largely due to wrong methods of presentation. 
Certainly Miss Ball's own presentation is not lacking in 
interest and effectiveness. She employs two of the strong- 
est factors in child-growth—love of play and the dramatic 
instinct—as allies in her teaching. Stories and games 
afford both illustration and drill in the use of the parts of 
speech. Common errors in English and the art of correct 
punctuation are also topics of. interesting chapters. The 
book is as fascinating as a story-book, a quality that the 
artistic illustrations do much to enhance. A Second Book 
is in preparation. 


LA NOUVELLE FRANCE. By Franck Louis Schoell, 
University. of Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 175 pp. 

PARIS D’AUJOURD’HUI. 3y the same. - Cloth. 
Illustrated. 209 pp. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

Professor Schoell is a Frenchman of Alsatian descent, 
who is French Visiting Professor at the University of 
Chicago. The first of these two interesting books for 
French classes relates the author’s experiences as a pris- 
oner of war in Germany, after having served as an officer 
in the French Army, and his return to France, the “New 
France” of after-the-war, which he analyzes and charac- 
terizes most brilliantly in the last fifty pages of the book. 
The illustrations are from photographs, mainly taken tm 
the German prison camps and in devastated France. 
“Paris d’aujourd’hui” is a vivid, interesting description of 
Paris, with chapters also on the French cathedrals and the 
French chateaux. Paris at work, Paris at play, the mar- 
kets, the theaters, the quais, the Latin Quarter, the gar- 
dens and parks, the cafés, Versailles, the French Academy 
—these are some of the subjects of his engrossing chap- 
ters. This volume .is illustrated by scenes in Paris, pic- 
tures of buildings, the Seine, etc. M. Schoell has a very 
attractive style, rich in the idioms of present-day French, 
clear-cut, yet picturesque. Both books have complete 
vocabularies, including all the idiomatic expressions used 
in the text, and “Paris d’aujourd’hui” has exercises based 
on the respective chapters. Professor Schoell and the 
publishers deserve our thanks for making these worthy 
additions to the list of standard reading texts for students 
of French. 
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Two New Basll Sete 
THE ANDERSON ARITHMETIC | THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 


A New Three-Volume Series | By DANIEL STARCH 


Harvard University, formerly of the University of Wisconsin 


By ROBERT F. ANDERSON cAND 


Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School | GEORGE A. MIRICK i 
West Chester, Pennsylvania | Harvard University 


The results of recent investigation, experimen- P z 
A Three-Book Series Covering the Eight Grades 


tation, and modern school practice, plus the 
author’s long experience in teaching and super- | 





as : 5 . THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER does | 
ising the teaching of arithmetic. ee 7 " — : 
ss 5 : | just what the title suggests—tests to determine | 
Among other things this series excels in | what words the pupil does not already know how 
Organized drill upon fundamental proc- to spell, and then outlines a plan for supervised 
esses with integers, fractions, and decimals. study of those words which present difficulties. 
Increased emphasis as work progresses Word list of approximately 3800 words 


upon difficult phases of these fundamental 
processes. 


based on a combination of six of the best- 
known vocabulary tabulations. 

Frequently recurring tests for accuracy Words distributed in those grades where 
and speed, revealing differences, achieve- scientific investigation has determined they 
ments, and progress of various pupils. are most frequently used. 





Adequate prcblem material, all of which 


} 

Seon : Charming dictation lessons in Book One; 
touches the child’s actual experience. occa- 
| 


interesting word study and dictionary study 


sional application of the project method in in Books Two and Three. 


the presentation of problem material, con- 


siderable attention to problems on thrift. Send for information about this new series at once 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


| BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















A COMMENT 


HAVE from time to time been turning over the JUNIOR 
ENGLISH Book and every time with wonder. I cannot 
quite find the name for the quality in it that inspires this 

wonder, It isn’t mere ingenuity, or skill, or tact, or resource- 
fulness, but something that is the sum of all. I don’t see how 
in a lifetime, certainly not in one as short as Mr. Hitchcock’s, 
one could select all the materials. Each example, each presenta- 
tion, each test and exercise implies, to my experienced eye, a long 
process of consideration, trial, rejection, and selection. And 
then there is the order of presentation, and that peculiar gift of 
highest order in a teacher above all theories, pedagogy, and 
patent processes —of luring, teasing, coaxing, provoking, wooing 
the pupil’s mind into action.”’ | 


rT 


PROFESSOR Oscoop, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Meetings to be Held 


JULY, 
%-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


OCTOBER. 
12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 
Colorado Education Association:— 


18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction, 

20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 

20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

DECEMBER. 

28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

8-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 





ALABAMA. 

This state is winning in its fight 
against illiteracy. The census of 1900 
showed a marked increase in the 
actual number of illiterates during 
the previous decade. The only effec- 
tive remedy was _ applied—school 
funds were materially increased. The 
result was shown in the census re- 
turns of 1910. The tendency to in- 
crease in numbers’ which had ap- 
peared previously was entirely over- 
come; the illiterates were reduced by 
91,880 and the proportion of illiter- 
ates in the total population was cut 
from 34 per cent. to 22.9 per cent. 


ARIZONA. 

A bill passed by the legislature en- 
larges and defines the powers and 
duties of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and abolishes the old form of 
County Institute. Under this new 
measure the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State 
Board of Education have the power 
and the opportunity of working out a 
live and up-to-date program in certifi- 
cation of teachers. Worthwhile In- 
stitute programs can be arranged for 
in various parts of the state and 
supervisors and speakers may be sent 
where and when they can be of most 

service. The passage of this measure 
increases the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the state office. 


ARKANSAS. 

Three years enforcement of the 
compulsory school attendance law 
and the work of the State Illiteracy 
Commission through its “moonlight” 
schools are the principal factors con- 
tributing to the reduction of illiteracy 
in Arkansas from 12.6 per cent. in 
1910, to 9.4 per cent. as shown by the 
1920 census, according to J. L. 
Bond, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 


CALIFORNIA. 

FRESNO. Student self-govern- 
ment has been instituted in the Man- 
ual Arts High School of which Dr. 
E. A. Wilson is principal. Each 
student is supposed to so conduct 
himself that no control from the out- 
_mecessary. There are 

two Self-Government Organizations, 


one for boys and one for girls. A 
president of each organization is 
elected by the student body, and 
these presidents, together with other 
officials, some of whom are elected by 
the class rooms and others appointed 
by the presidents, enforce such rues 
as are necessary to secure the proper 
attitude of all the students. These 
organizations also have charge of 
tardiness, not only in the morning but 
also tardiness to classes. Each or- 
ganization has a reai court of its own, 
where offenders who plead “not 
guilty” are tried. A jury, composed 
of students, renders the decision, and 
each case is given a square deal. 

At the present time the students 
exercise a large measure of real self- 
government, which will be extended 
as fast as they show themselves cap- 
able of taking over more responsibili- 
ties, and exercising a larger degree of 
self government. 


DELAWARE. 

This state is making progress in 
its fight against illiteracy. Native 
whites in the cities of Delaware show 
only 0.7 per cent. of illiteracy, and 
that is presumably among the adults; 
outside the cities, however, 3.2 per 
cent. of the native whites are unable 
to write. City negroes are illiterate 
to the extent of 17.1 per cent. and 
country negroes to the extent of 20.8 
per cent. 


GEORGIA. 


As a step preparatory to a more 
rigid enforcement of the compulsory 
school-attendance law, installation of 
a card-index system in every courity 
in Georgia, in which names of all 
children between the ages of 8 and 14 
years will be listed, was recently di- 
rected by M. L. Brittain, State super- 
intendent of schools, in a letter sent 
to county school superintendents. 

The card index will contain the 
name of each child, age, address, sex, 
length of time in school, grade, if not 
in school the reason for _ absence, 
name of employer if employed, with 
the employer's place of business and 
the kind of employment. 





IDAHO. 

CALDWELL. The General Educa- 
tion Board founded by Rockefeller 
has granted to the College of Idaho 
a bequest of fifteen thousand dollars 
to be given to the institution in three 
annual installments of five thousand 
dollars each. This donation is to be 
used to defray the expense incurred 
by raising the salaries of the members 
of the faculty of the College of 
Idaho. 


ILLINOIS. 


MARION. On invitation of Arno 
Bratten, principal of the Township 
High School of Marion, a large 
number of high school principals of 
southern Illinois met a few weeks ago 
and formed a permanent principals’ 
organization. 


—_— 


INDIANA. 


A “School Lunch Bill,” enacted by 
the legislature, provides “That when- 
ever in the judgment of the Board of 
School Commissioners of any city of 
the first class, it will tend to promote 
the health of school children and 
thereby advance the educational work 
of the schools, such Board of School 
Commissioners may provide for the 
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serving of lunches to the pupils in at- 
tendance at any school or schools in 
suca city, and for such purpose may 
establish kitchens and lunch rooms and 
provide equipment suitable therefor 
and make all other necessary pro- 
vision for the furnishing and serving 
of lunches, and may also employ a 
director of such work and such other 
assistance or employees as may be 
necessary.” 


IOWA. 


The high school principals of Iowa 
have formed an organization to be 
affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
A. J. Burton, of East High, Des 
Moines, is secretary-treasurer. The 
members of the constitutional com- 
mittee are: James Rae, Mason City, 
chairman; Agnes E. Heightshoe, 
Perry; A. J. Burton, Des Moines; 
M. G. Davis, Grinnell; Roy F. Han- 
num, Ft. Dodge. 

KENTUCKY. 

3y a vote of 111 to 96, the people 
of the school districts of Link, Lusby, 
Smith and Hammond, in Owen 
County, voted in favor of consoli- 
dation of these districts and the es- 
tablishment of a county high schools. 
The central plant will be at Lusby’s 
Mill, and will be ready for the open- 
ing of the school in September. 





MARYLAND. 

HAGERSTOWN. Rating and pro- 
moting children by their mental age, 
instead of by their chronological age, 
is the newest thing in the school. 
and marks a beginning in service to 
those children of extraordinary men- 
tality who have been dulled by force- 
ful keeping in lower grades in school 
on account of their ages. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

NORTH ADAMS. May 31, June 1, 
2 were observed as Go To School 
Days. The main object was to have 
everyone in North Adams know the 
public schools, know what they are 
doing. The regular works of classes 
was conducted at stated times and 
places. Special work was also dem- 
onstrated. Visitors were especially 
urged to visit lunchrooms and _ see 
that feature of the system in opera- 
tion. Superintendent B. J. Merriam 
gave several addresses on “What the 
Elementary School Strives to Accom- 
plish” and on “What Is a High 
School Education?” These addresses 
were given several times so that all 
might have an opportunity to hear 
them. A question box was conducted 
after each address. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. The Detroit Summer 


Schools will open June 27 and con- 
tinue until August 19. The work is 
departmentalized and covers elemen- 
tary schools, open air schools, con- 
tinuation schools, high schools, junior 
college and teachers college. The De- 
troit Educational Bulletin published 
by the board of education of Detroit 
gives full particulars. 


MINNESOTA. 
DULUTH. Superintendent R. A. 
Kerit has been conducting some inter- 
esting experiments in child placement. 
Mental tests in connection with teach- 
ers’ marks are shown to be more re- 
liable than teachers’ marks alone. 
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The first of the Animal Life Series | 


THE STORY OF MATKA | 


By Davin Starr JorDAN 





Write for our Clubbing Plan 


| i 
One of the most charming nature stories ever Let us suggest to you how your school children 
: oe ° ; } can be neater and more attractively dressed for 
written. The life history of the seal is pre- class and gym work. Let us tell you how you | 
sented in language understood by any child and your pupils can save considerable money. 


from grade 5 upwards. 


Paul Jones Middies 


Illustrated with engravings from photographs 
are the original quality middies—fashioned 


and original drawings by Chloe Lesley Starks. exactly from those worn by the midshipmen at 
| the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

An appendix on The Fur Seals of the Pribilof They are carefully {taiteres, with workmanship 

. . a oe . ay | and color guaranteed. 

Islands by George Archibald Clark. wwindan dais iia cdacnr nile 

Glossary, and map. | and full details for 

. : Look for This Label Clubbing Pian. 
Price $1.00. Also 





Paul Jones Middy Dresses, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY | Bit ned Bloomers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago Morris & i ompany, Inc. | 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila Dept. 103, Baltimore, Md. 









































SOCIALIZED DRAMATIZED ARITHMETIC 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


By GEORGIA ALEXANDER, of Indianapolis Public Schools, and JOHN DEWEY, Professor in Columbia University 


An entirely new kind of arithmetic. Socialized recitations, often dramatized.— 
Essentially a textbook for the pupil— His number work is extracted from his own life 
activities.— Many of the carefully graded lessons can be worked out by the pupil alone.— 
Practical short methods are taught.— Advance work is presented gradually and logically, 
interspersed with quantities of oral and written exercises. 








Horace Mann Readers 


A reading method that gives quick, definite, lasting results. Easy to teach. Pupils develop the power to think 
and read independently from the beginning. These books are, filled with inspiring literature. The Teacher's 
Manuals clearly and fully explain each step of each day’s lesson for the first three years. Nation-wide adoption. 





WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
Elementary American History and Government 


Revised to 1921. An authentic, impartial, and inspiring story of the United States, told in a style eagerly in- 
teresting to seventh and eighth grade pupils. Full treatment of the War and problems of the New Reconstruction. 
New maps. New and profuse illustrations. Widely adopted. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


449 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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AGENCIES. s 8 #£ 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Reston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Nw York, N. Y,, 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracase, N, Y., 402 Diliays Bidg. 


ttsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





BERNICE A. DRYER AGENCY, Educational Department 


15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


My 


eney offers to teachers seeking positions in public and private schools the same higb 


standard of selective service that has always characterized its commercial denartment. 
Write for application blank to 
MISS MARION STICKNEY, Secretary, Educational Department 





ALASKA TEACHERS’ 


“In the land of romance and 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION 


J. E. JOHNSON, Manager, 


AGENCY 


adventure. 
BLANK TODAY. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ITS HELP-BOOK WILL HELP YOU 


Established 1897 


101-B Tremont St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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# #& SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » 











S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the juniors 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A.. PITMAN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


Colle 


HENRY L 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


July Sth to August 12th 


College and Graduate Courses 
Special Opportunities in Geography, 
History, Civics, Psychology, Educa- 

tion and English 
Exeursions to Places of 
or Historic Interest 
Open Lecture Course 
Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Scientific 


EMERSON 
e of Oratory 


RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whethe: 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMGERS 





BOSTON, MASS. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


STATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
July 5—August 12, 1921. 
“The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies” 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Art French 

Civics History 

Education Home Economics 

English Latin 
Mathematics 


Excellent opportunities for 


ticulars regarding courses, 
will be sent upon application to 


Music 

Physiology & Hygiene 
Physical Training 
Secretarial & Commercial 
Spanish 


week-end mountain outings. 
Room and Board at moderate prices. 


The detailed announcement of the summer 
fees, credits, 


school 
dormitories, 


giving full 
excursions, 


par- 
etc. 


THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 


University of Vermont, 


Burlington, Vt. 
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_In-grades 4 and 6, special promo- 
tions were given as a result of tests 
to seyenty-eight pupils. Those pupils 
in the sixth grade with a mental age 
of fifteen Or more were promoted 
into junior high school. In the junior 
high school each class was divided 
into four sections according to the 
ability indicated by the tests, group- 
ing the children into the superior, 
normal, dull, and the mentally re- 
tarded. . 

Five months after the children had 
been put into the new classes, their 
work was checked and the develop- 
ments showed that the promotions 
were entirely justified. 





MISSOURI. 
Among the measures enacted into 
law by the fifty-first General Assem- 


bly, which deal directly with school 
and educational subjects, are the 
County Unit, Physical Education, 


Rehabilitation Act, Higher Qualifica- 
tion for Teachers, Higher Salaries. 

MERIDIAN. The Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association held its annual 
convention at this place with an atten- 
dance well over 6,000. The whole 
session was characterized by the finest 
of feeling. Superintendents from 
every part of the state were present 
and gave most encouraging reports of 
their work. The closing address was 
given by Dr. Payson Smith, commis- 
sioner, of education of Massachusetts. 
The following officers were elected: 
For president, H. L. McClesky, Hat- 
tiesburg; vice-president, W. C. Wil- 
liams, Meridian; secretary-treasurer, 
H. M. Coleman, Jackson. 


MONTANA. 

This state is making an effort to in- 
crease the number of teacherages in 
the school districts. At present 270 
districts are making this provision or 
its equivalent. The essential elements 
in a teacher’s living conditions are a 
good bed, wholesome food and a 
quiet, warm room where she may 
work undisturbed. 


NEW JERSEY. 

BAYONNE. Superintendent of 
Schools Smith reports that he has a 
school building running at full capac- 
ity. The hours are 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
Here is the program: The regular 
vocational school continues from 8 a. 
m. to 3 p. m., with some classes in 
session until 5 p. m. Between 3 and 
5 p. m. three classes of continuation 
bovs are in session. Between 5 and 7 
p. m. an evening class in machine shop - 
work meets. From 7 to 9 p. m. the 
evening school is in session. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Only $261,935 _ is 
asked by the board of education this 
year to continue its nine weeks of 
summer activities on the same scale as 
they were conducted last season. This 
sum provided in 1920 for _ 223 play- 
grounds and play schools, 45 vacation 
schools, 1 vacation high school, 190 
community and recreation centres, 44 
baths and pools, 36 classes for physi- 
cally handicapped children, and 22 
community canning centres, besides 
giving over 25,000 a whole day’s out- 
ing—240 excursions in all. While it 
is understood that the Board of Esti- 
mate will approve this entire pro- 
gramme shortly, Eugene V._ Gibney, 
director of extension activities, | 1S 
somewhat hindered in making his 
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noted and wherever possible 


ductions and notes, 








A Study of the 
Types of Literature 


By MABEL I. RICH 


High Schcol, Missoula, Mont. 


8vo. 540 pages, $2.00 


5 Mahe is the first number to appear of a 
series of high school anthologies that | 
is being prepared under the general editor- | 
ship of Mr. James F. Hosic, and is for the 

upper years. The chronological arrangement 

has been followed. Each type is traced | 
from its earliest appearance to the present | 
day and those that have come to be regarded | 
as the best examples of each form have been | 


and studied. There are admirable 


suggestions both for | 
teachers and pupils, outside reading; in fact s 
everything essential to the high school course. | Horsford & 
Miss Rich has at last provided a way of | 

escape from the formal history of English | 

literature on the one hand and 
minute, pedantic study of three or four | 
estimable masterpieces on the other. 


Write for a descriptive pamphlet 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York City 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





Palls You Down 


and the nervous system has been reduced below 
normal, a teaspoonful of 


given in full 
intro- 





Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is a pleasant, refreshing and invigor- 
ating tonic, The phosphates vital to health, taken in this 
pleasant and easily assimilated form, assist to repair 
the waste which the nervous system has suffered. New 
vitality is created; force, energy and health promoted. 
Non-alcoholic, and free from habit-forming drugs. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


the over 
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plans until confident of the full ap- 
propriation. No extension of the 
work was asked for this year because 
of financial stringency, although Mr. 
Gibney says there is great need for 
larger facilities to meet the growing 
demand. 

And one of the most important fea- 
tures of the entire summer pro- 
gramme is the vacation schools, which 
go decidedly beyond mere kinder- 
garten cutting and pasting. Out of 
391 classes last year 343 were desig- 
nated as “opportunity classes,” aiming 
solely to prepare holdover children to 
enter the grade they had just lost. 
Thousands of failures are enabled 
each summer to catch up with their 
classes by fall. They also offer help 
in English to deficient foreign chil- 
dren and enable those wishing work- 
ing certificates to gain sufficient credit 
for attendance required by the com- 
pulsory education law. The other 
classes were distributed among indus- 
trial and vocational branches, such as 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
speech improvement, domestic science, 
printing, manual training, shop work, 
etc. 

Aside from the children’s gain from 
the opportunity classes the promotion 
of these pupils saves the city thou- 
sands of dollars each year. The cost 
of schooling New York's pupils was 
reduced by nearly half a million last 
year as a result of the promotion of 
10,124 children who received vacation 
school certificates, according to a re- 
port made by Anthony J. Pugliese, 
supervisor of opportunity . classes, 
based on his figures for August, 1920. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. School lunches on 
@ large scale are conducted by the 








SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Ss. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President 
The School That Runs All The Year Round 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONSECUTIVE SUMMER SESSION 


Boston July and August Terms, July 5—August 2; August 3—August 31; 
University of Pittsburgh Term, July 5—July 30 

Chicago Term, August 1—August 26 

Southern Term, Asheville, N. C., July 2—July 29 

SPOKEN ENGLISH STORY TELLING PLATFORM ART 
VOCAL EXPRESSION CONVERSATION PUBLIC SPRAKING 


VOCAL TRAINING HARMONIC TRAINING OF BODY 


Special Courses for Public School Teachers at Boston and Chicago Terms 
Send for Summer Session Circular 
REGULAR WINTER SESSION OPENS OCTOBER 6 
HOME STUDY COURSES—ALWAYS OPEN 
Books on Vocal Expression widely Used in High Schools and 
Colleges 
Send for Catalogue and Book Circular 
OFFICE: ROOM 301, PIERCE BLDG., COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


Dr. Curry’s 











THE ARLO PLAN 
, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Dear Mr. Cobb: As to using the ARLO plan—yes. We find it very 


helpful. 

You may be interested in a report of a reading test given_re- 
cently in our fifth grades. We gave the Munroe Silent Reading Test 
for rate and comprehension score, with this result: 

5B. 5A 
Rate—108 118 
Comp. 19 22 ‘ 


The required standard for fifth grade is—rate 89, comp. 19. Our 
5A pupils are the ones who read CLEMATIS and ARLO last year. 
We were greatly pleased with the results shown in the test. — 

Sincerely yours, Lillie A. Memhard, Principal, Colfax School. 
— aMiigrades for Sr4or 4th grades 
or Sth des for Sth or or or 
- "5 Cents 6S Cents 60 Cents 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Cops 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
































s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s J 





and commercial 
high school at 
in a southern 


need teachers for many positions, among them several in industrial 
WE work at $2,400: mechanical drawing in an eastern Pennsylvania 
1,700: French in a western New York nigh school at $1,600; Spanish 


ew York high school at about $2,000; both men and women for physi- 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania NEED cal training positions, $1,500-92,008; 
music, 2 man or supervisor, $2,000, for many high school and grade 
positions at from $1,200 to $2,000. The best rt of the Agency season 
is yet to come, so that re istration now is well worth while. There T ACHERS 
is no department of school work in which we do not have call for . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara;cnicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outleok for the teacher is interestingly told b) 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Cole,; 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN : |: TEACHERS’ AGENCY *giroris and Famine 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors am 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoo) 
to parents. Call on or address 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
recommends teachers and has filled hua- 
J dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Egcab- 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you nead@ a 

teacher forany desirable place or Kaow 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4ix"tremons'sunding, Boston. 


SCHERMERHORN ~S= 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
. Established 1855 





AGENCY A superior agency for 
superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials, 





Between 3th and 35th Streets 
New York City 


CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prod. 








TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for 

no registration fee charged. 
3246 Chestnut St., 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU biiccci P. 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


supply schools 
enroliment blanks. 





BOSTON 11, MASS 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ‘ Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 





AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 


. board of 
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education of 
Ohio. At every junior 
high school and in a few other build- 
ings—a total of twenty-two—there js 
a restaurant that caters to the pupils 
According to a statement in School 
Topics, 16,000 patrons a day, five days 
a week, and thirty-eight weeks a yale 
eat at these restaurants, consuming a 
third of a million dollars’ worth ai 
food annually. It is the biggest chain 
Ot restaurants in Cleveland 
MANSFIELD. Superintendent 
H. Helter has been re-elected for 
other term of three His 
ary will be $5,000, 


Cley eland,. 
and _ senior 


H. 
an- 


years, sal- 


OKLAHOMA. 

On the eve of adjournment. 
peared certain that Joint 
No. 8, by Senator W. J. Holloway of 
Hugo, having completely passed 
both houses, would be signed by the 
Governor. This measure submits to 
the people at the next election an 
amendment to the Oklahoma Con- 
stitution permitting school boards to 
levy fifteen mills without a vote of 
the people, and as much as ten addi- 
tional mills by yote. Thus the total 
maximum levy possible in any school 


it ap- 
Resolution 


district would be twenty-five mills 

. q : Et H 
mstead of the present  fifteen-mill 
limit. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
JOHNSTOWN. Jordan Dp. Ripple 


ot the Johnstown teaching staff and 
tor 





the last few years supervisor of 

grammar grades has been elected 
principal of the high school. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Brown Alumni 


and friends of the university in their 
effort to raise $3,000,000 to add to the 


institution’s endowment fund have 
subscribed more than $3,500,000. The 
individual contributions ran all the 


way from less than $25 up to $500, 
000, There was one gift of the lat- 
ter amount, as well as one of $250,- 
000, two of $200,000 and one of 
$100,000. 





VERMONT. 
_According to recent legislation the 
State Board of Education is author- 
ized to reimburse towns, incorporated 
school districts and _ cities to an 
amount not to exceed fifty per cent. 
of the amount expended by a town, 
incorporated school district or city in 
installing equipment and facilities for 
furnishing lunches to the pupils of 
public schools when so ordered by a 
vote of the school directors. The 
school directors mav make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 

HUNTINGTON. Huntington 
women will in all probability be rep- 
resented on the next board of educa- 
tion for Guyandotte independent 
school district. Several candidates 
are coming to the front in anticipa- 
tion of the next election. The 
Woman’s Club is taking an active 
part in this movement. 





TO RENT. — To adults only, for 
month or more, in a country town 
in Maine, 60 miles from Boston, ; 
miles from Portsmouth, N. H.. os 
% mile from trolley line 3 furnishe 
rooms and use of kitchen. The rooms 
are large and airy and have nee 
before been rented. House a 
large lawn and shade trees. ne on 
ences exchanged. Box 139, 50 

} Eliot, Me. 
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Baby Specialists. 


AT there are Physicians who specialize on Infant ailments you know. All 
Physicians understand Infant troubles: all Physicians treat them. It is his 
profession, his duty, to know human ills from the Stork to the Great Beyond. 
But in serious cases he calls in the Specialist. Why? He knows as every 
Mother knows, or ought to know, that Baby is just a baby, needing special treat- 
ment, special remedies, 
Can a Mother he less thoughtful? Can a Mother try to relieve Baby with 
a remedy that she would use for herself? Ask yourself; and answer honestly! 
Always remember that Baby is just a baby. And remembering this you 
will remember that Fletcher’s Castoria is made especially for Infants and 


Children. 
Children Cry For 
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ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


FRANK M. McMurry and A, E. PARKINS 


is about to be published. In this space the publishers may either claim many 
merits for this new text or offer evidence in support of one claim. We choose to 
do the latter. The particular claim supported by the evidence below is that in the 
organization of material, the authors have secured a continuity of thought, a natural 
approach to each main idea and a sequence unequalled in geography writing. 


In this organization, the relations of cause to effect and effect to cause are 


always apparent. The all important “why” in geography is kept in the foreground. 


In evidence of this particular claim and in illustration of the organization 


throughout the book, we reproduce here a part of the topical and marginal head- 
ings taken from the treatment of the Western States. 


THE WESTERN STATES 


How mining has developed in the West 
Abundance of metals in these states 
How the ores are found 
Methods of obtaining the metal 


1. How it is obtained from the gravel 
2. How it is obtained from veins 


Dependence of certain cities upon mining 
1. Of cities where mining is carried on 
2. Of cities where ore is refined or supplies are obtained 


The dependence of the West upon irrigation 
How a study of the land regions reveals the need for irrigation 
How irrigation projects are planned 
Extent of irrigation in the West 
A typical irrigation project 
Its source of water 
Objects of preliminary surveys 
The plan of construction 
The distribution of the water 
The unusual life of chis community 


Agriculture on the irrigated land 
Cost of the project 


ST Om GO Oo 


The extent and variety of crops raised by irrigation 
1. In the Valley of California 
2. In Southern California 
3. About Denver and Salt Lake 
4. In the Northwest 
How a new farm industry has developed through irrigation 


1. Some steps in the use of beets for sugar 
2. How sugar beet farming is carried on 
a. Temperature conditions required 
b. Methods of beet culture in a typical sugar beet district 


The success of dry farming 
Where dry farming is possible 
Hardships endured in learning to farm such land 
The selection of crops 


1. Types of vegetation suited to dry farming 
2. Piants that meet these requirements 


Method of cultivating the soil 
1. How the moisture is preserved 
2. Special method where rainfall is insufficient for annual crops 
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